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SPANISH PRISONERS. 


BY WING-COMMANDER F. C. GRIFFITHS. 


In August 1943 I arrived in France 
somewhat precipitously in a Halifax 
after a contretemps with light flak. 
The story of my subsequent journey- 
ings to Switzerland was set forth in 
‘Maga’ in June of last year.’ After 
recuperating in Switzerland I went 
back into France, and during my 
further journeyings towards Spain I 
met an amazing American called Joe. 
He was only nineteen years old, six 
feet two inches tall, born of a Greek 
father and a Polish mother, and about 
the toughest proposition in Europe at 
that time. When I met him he had 
been in France for three months, and 
during that period he had only learnt 
two words of the language. He had 
been the tail-gunner of a Fortress shot 
down over Le Bourget on 14th July, 
and he was afraid of nothing—that is 
to Say, nothing human. Germans and 
Gendarmes worried him not at all, and 
though at first I disliked him, I grew 
to respect his amazing courage and 
endurance. To say that we fell out 
at times would be putting it mildly ; 
for | was the product of an English 
public school, and Joe had been born 


and bred with the dead-end kids on 
33rd Street, New York. 

We travelled through France to- 
gether under the auspices of an 
organisation which was able to take us 
over the Pyrenees into Spain, but no 
farther. We were warned that if we 
were captured in Spain we should 
certainly be sent to prison: if we were 
lucky we might be able to reach the 
Consulate in Barcelona. 

Our last ‘ official’ guide took us as 
far as the Zone Interdit, some 20 kilo- 
metres inside the Spanish frontier. 
He told us that here he would leave 
us, and that we must go on ‘ tout seul.’ 
If we were caught by the Spaniards 
now it was very unlikely that we should 
be put back across the frontier and 
handed over to the Germans. He 
advised us to press on and to cross 
the range of mountains which we 
could just see against the starlit sky 
away to the south. He showed us a 
track and said that there was a farm 
near it where we might sleep, and 
where we might get food in the morn- 
ing. He then adjured us not to say a 
word about where we had crossed the 
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mountains ; shook hands, wished us 
good luck, and set off back to France 
again. 

Joe and I discussed what we had 
better do next. When in France I had 
determined to walk all the way to 
Barcelona, keeping off the main roads 
and the railways. From where we 
were now I thought I could do it in 
three or four days (it was 160 kilo- 
metres), provided I had good rest 
and food. I therefore suggested that 
we should try and lie up for the rest 
of the night and cross the mountain 
range in daylight. Manuel, the guide, 
had told me that it was all right to 
travel in daylight from this point 
onwards. Joe was against the scheme ; 
he was not a bit tired, and despite his 
G.I. boots, which were falling to pieces, 
he reckoned he could go on all night. 
His idea was to walk until dawn and 
thumb a lift on a lorry into Barcelona ! 
I believe he thought he was still back 
in the States. I told him that I 
could not go on without rest. Already 
I was getting giddy from fatigue, and 
although I still had some fatigue 
tablets left, I did not want to take any 
more. The journey through France 
had been no picnic, and my knee was 
giving trouble. I thought a good 
night’s rest in some hay would do me 
more good. Joe did not like the idea. 
He said he could not sleep in hay 
because things kept biting him. I told 
him he could go on on his own if he 
wanted to. I would give him 20 pesetas 
I had in small change and I would 
keep for myself the 1000-peseta note 
which I had been given in Switzerland. 
Joe would not go on his own, and 
eventually elected to come up to the 
farm with me and find somewhere to 
lie up. 

The farm turned out to be a small 
holding with a haystack at the back. 
The haystack had not yet been cut 
into and was strongly thatched, so I 
had a look round the buildings to see 
if there was anywhere comfortable for 
a ‘kip.’ It was cold, and I knew 
that where there were animals there 
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should be plenty of warmth. I slipped 
through a doorway and heard an 
animal moving about in some straw 
quite close to me. It was beautifully 
warm inside and I felt that this was a 
good place. I struck my lighter, and 
there was a lovely stack of new-mown 
hay. At the foot of it stood a small 
sheep-dog looking very scared. I held 
my clenched fist out for him to smell, 
hoping that if I could make friends 
with him he would not make a noise; 
but no such luck. The dog dashed past 
me and through the doorway barking 
his head off. I let him go and had a 
look at the hay. It was very tempting. 
Surely we might creep on top of it and 
go to sleep. Perhaps the dog would 
stop his racket. I turned round to 
suggest this to Joe, but there was no 
Joe. I subsequently found him about 
150 yards up the lane scared stiff of 
the dog. This great man, who was 
really tough, was scared of dogs, rats, 
and mice. I could not persuade him 
to come back to the farm, where the 
dog, by now, had become quiet. Joe 
turned round and set off towards the 
mountains on his own. I was tempted 
to let him go. Later I wished that 
I had; for I really do think that the 
rest of my journey would have been 
fairly pleasant. Instead, I followed 
him and let him do the leading for a 
while, but I soon saw that to try to 
cross the mountains in the dark was 
almost impossible for anyone who did 
not know the country. We were 
continually being stopped by impene- 
trable undergrowth. Finally, Joe gave 
over the lead to me and I struck east, 
hoping to find a road, and perhaps a 
farm without a barking dog. 

We found a road finally and marched 
down it. It was taking us east-south- 
east, and on consulting the map I 
reckoned it would eventually lead to 
Figueras. After 2 or 3 kilometres we 
came to a large farm on our left. 
I told Joe that come what may I was 
going to find somewhere to sleep. 
There was a ladder outside a barn 
leading up to a typical hayloft. I went 
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up the ladder, got inside, and struck 
my lighter. There was a terrific 
scurrying, and at least a dozen large 
black rats dashed across the floor and 
into a stack of dried peas at the far 
end. That was all right. What was 
good enough for the rats was good 
enough for me. I climbed up on the 
pea-stalks and made myself comfort- 
able. Joe fortunately had not seen 
the rats, for he was still on the ladder 
when they made their exit; but he 
complained about the hens which 
were perched along one wall of the 
loft. I told him there might be an 
egg or two to take with us in the 
morning and promptly went to sleep. 
A few minutes later Joe woke me up. 
“Hey, there’s rats here; I can hear 
‘em. I ain’t stopping here no longer ; 
let’s go.” I told him to go on on his 
own if he felt like that, but he decided 
to try and sleep by the door. I slept 
a while longer and then awoke to find 
a rat in my pocket nibbling at the raw 
meat Manuel had given me. I gave 
my pocket a wham with my fist; the 
rat screamed and dashed off. That 
was too much for me. I climbed down 
off my perch and made a bed for my- 
self on the open floor by pulling pea- 
stalks off the top of the stack. Joe 
was shivering with cold by the door, 
so I covered him up with pea-stalks 
too. After that I had a good hour’s 
sleep, but at 3.30 a.m. Joe woke me 
up again saying that he could not 
stand the cold ‘no’ longer and so 
‘let’s push off,’ 

I was feeling better myself now and 
had lost my giddiness, so off we set, 
keeping to the main road. Of course 
we should not have used the main 
road. It was entirely the wrong 
thing to do, but that is what you do 
when you are fatigued. Your mind is 
so tired that you minimise the dangers 
to be encountered and take risks which 
you would never dream of taking if 
you were fresh. As it turned out it 
did not matter, for we were not 


stopped. 
After 5 kilometres we reached a 
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fork and signpost. I struck the 
lighter and read the inscription there- 
on. We had apparently come from 
Boadella; the road going north was 
to Francia, the one to the south-east 
to Figueras. We carried on towards 
Figueras, 15 kilometres away. It was 
a wide road (for Spain), being the 
main frontier highway. Sometimes a 
car would pass and we would dive into 
the ditch until it had gone; a repeti- 
tion of our tactics on the first night’s 
walk from Perpignan, in France. Walk- 
ing was fairly easy, despite the ruts— 
the surface was equivalent to Irish 
third class. At five o’clock we saw 
lights ahead of us and thought that 
might mean a patrol post. We made 
a big detour to the right, climbing a 
hill overlooking the lights. When we 
had climbed fairly high we could see 
that they were the lights of a large 
village. There was not a soul about ; 
but it appeared that, in order to cross 
a fairly big river ahead, we should have 
to drop down into the village and 
cross by the bridge. This, again, was 
a risk I should not have taken had I 
not been so tired. We crept down and 
walked as bold as brass along the 
lighted streets and over the bridge. 
I was surprised that we got through 
without being stopped, and thought 
that perhaps, after all, we were justi- 
fied in taking risks. We had another 
four or five miles to go to Figueras, 
and I reckoned that if we could get 
through Figueras before dawn (7 A.M.) 
we could have a rest at the next river 
beyond. The coming day had every 
promise of being fine and hot, and 
I visualised sleeping in the sun 
and getting a shave. I was rather 
keen on shaving; for I had a good 
suit on, and felt that if I looked fairly 
prosperous and not so down-and-out 
I should be less conspicuous. Joe 
agreed to this scheme. So long as 
there were no dogs and haystacks he 
said he would sleep anywhere. 

We passed odd farms at the road- 
side and saw that the inhabitants had 
already started milking. Why do 
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farmers start so desperately early in 
the morning, when everyone else is 
in the deepest sleep? I noticed 
that their shippons had electric light. 
Even the remotest farms in Spain and 
France have electricity. We have a 
long way to go in England to catch up 
with them in that respect. 

Dawn was breaking as we approached 
Figueras. When we saw the lights of 
the streets ahead of us I realised how 
desperately fatigued I was; for I was 
seeing everything double and feeling 
very giddy. One or two carts were 
going into and coming out of the town. 
It was now light enough to see, so 
there was no object in our taking cover 
in the ditches. We passed a hut with 
‘Control’ written on it just as we 
entered the town. These control 
points are occupied by some form of 
police, who stop all traffic and collect 
tax on any article purchased in the 
town or any goods being taken into 
the town for sale. Luckily this one 
was unoccupied. 

We walked straight along the main 
street through the town and no one 
took any notice of us, despite my limp. 
This was a piece of cake. As soon as 
we got through we turned off the main 
road and went up a side lane to find a 
quiet place to rest and eat some food. 
I was so utterly fatigued that I knew 
I should pass out if I went any farther, 
although it was 15 more kilometres 
to the river where we had intended 
to rest up. Joe seemed as fresh as a 
daisy, and could not understand why 
I could not walk any farther. We 
had just done a hundred miles in 
three nights of extremely rough going 
and I was all in. We sat on a bank 
at the side of the road while the sun 
rose. It was very cold. I chewed my 
raw meat, and was startled by a bugle- 
call coming from a fortress-like build- 
ing behind us. Joe and I both muttered 
something about military barracks, 
little realismg that this was the 
renowned Figueras Gaol, in which we 
were subsequently to spend the most 
miserable week of our lives. Had I 
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known then what I know now I should 
have swallowed all the rest of my 
fatigue tablets and run. As it was, we 
decided to walk back into the town 
and give the railway station a look 
over. If there were any freight trains 
about we would try ‘hopping’ one, 
and if there were no freights, then I 
would find out when there was a 
train to Barcelona. We might travel 
on an ordinary passenger train as we 
had done in France. When I think of 
it now I could kick myself, but that’s 
how you get when you are tired. Any 
form of locomotion is appealing so 
long as you don’t have to use your 
own feet, and you minimise the 
dangers till they don’t appear to be 
there at all. 

We walked back into the town and 
bore away to the east side of it, where, 
according to my map, we should find 
a railway station. The inhabitants 
were waking up. Though most people 
in Spain do not appear till about 10.30, 
there were a good many round the 
market. We noticed luscious oranges 
and bananas being hung up and dis- 
played on the stalls in the street, and 
I decided to buy a few later. The 
whole town was decorated with flags 
to celebrate a fortnight of fiestas and 
fierras (dancing, bull-fights, and _fire- 
works); and the apparent prosperity 
of the shops after France was a striking 
contrast. At the station there was 
nobody about, and there were certainly 
no freight trains. Eventually I found 
an old man and prepared to speak 
my best Spanish. ‘‘ A que hora es el 
tren por Barcelona?” to which he 
replied something to the effect that 
there was none going to Barcelona, 
but that there was one to Gerona at 
9.30. He seemed quite friendly, and 
if I had known then what I know 
now I would have asked him for advice ; 
for the railway employees in Spain 
are among the few people who can 
be relied on. They are pro-Ally and 
very pro-Russian, and if you can 
once make contact with a railwayman 
he can usually fix you up with a trip 
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on a good freight train. Still, I was 
not to know that till later. Joe had 
been waiting on the platform while I 
buttonholed this old man, and when 
I returned to him he said in a stage 
whisper that could be heard a hundred 
yards away, ‘‘ Say, this ain’t Figueras ; 
it is Senoras. Look at the sign on 
the other platform.” On the opposite 
platform was a building with the word 
‘Sefioras’ written in large letters 
across the front. I translated for 
Joe’s benefit, and he was somewhat 
abashed. Admittedly he had never 
been in Spain before, and it was 
the largest sign on that side of the 
station. 

Just outside the station was a small 
park of maple trees, into which we 
wandered. The sun was now above the 
horizon and we thawed out our bones 
sitting in a sunny spot. A sparrow 
sat on the seat with us. He seemed 
pretty tired too, and was trying to 
get warm. As people passed they 
looked at the sparrow and then they 
looked at us, and I began to feel 
uncomfortable. I could not help 
noticing that here the inhabitants 
looked at us, whereas in France we 
aroused no attention at all. Maybe 
it was the sparrow. I hoped it was, 
anyway. 

We decided to get the train to 
Gerona. It would put us another 
twenty miles on towards Barcelona, 
and what was more important, another 
twenty miles farther from the frontier. 
At 9.15 I went to the booking-office 
and bought two tickets to Gerona. 
“ Dos billettes a Gerona por favor.” 
It worked like a charm. I saw ‘5 pes.’ 
stamped on the ticket, so I handed 
two five-peseta notes through the 
window as though I’d been buying 
tickets all my life in Spain. Mean- 
while Joe had spotted what he thought 
was a post-box in the corner of the 
waiting-room. At least it looked like 
one, and up to now, although we had 
kept our eyes open, we had seen none 
in the town. We decided to risk 
posting a letter to the Consul. For- 
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tunately it was a post-box: we found 
out about that afterwards. 

I gave Joe his ticket, and we went 
out on to the sunny platform to await 
the train. This was our mistake; 
we should have kept in the background 
in the waiting-room till the train 
arrived. But the sun outside was very 
enticing. We waited on the platform 
about five yards apart so that it should 
not appear that we were travelling 
in company. The platform was now 
full of uniformed officials. I did not 
like it. There were Guardia Civil, 


‘and Franco Police with the light-grey 


uniforms. A Franco policeman looked 
at me once or twice, and then the 
train arrived. Thank God we should 
be out of this place in a few minutes ! 
I moved forward to mount the train, 
and Joe closed up to me saying, “ Dis 
guy’s got his eye on us.” It was too 
late. The policeman laid hands on 
both of us and asked for our identity 
cards. Joe showed him his ‘ dog-tags ’ 
and I showed him my identity discs. 
It was no good. Without being at all 
excited the policeman told us to come 
along with him. The train went off 
without us. The policeman asked for 
our tickets and took them to the 
booking-office, where he had the money 
refunded. He gave it to me, and at 
the time I thought it rather decent of 
him. 

We strolled slowly up the town 
with the policeman. I had informed 
him that I was an Inglese and that 
Joe was Americano. He asked if we 
were aviators, and we told him yes. 
As we strolled up the main street we 
saw a Spanish Army officer in all the 
glory of his uniform. Joe said to me, 
**Gee, look at that General!” and 
the policeman, who spoke only Spanish, 
said, ‘‘ No—uwno capitaine, senors.” 
He seemed most concerned that we 
should get the ranks right. 

On our arrival at the police station 
we were taken upstairs and searched 
by men in plain clothes. They were 
not very thorough; they only went 
through our pockets. I was scared lest 
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they should find certain articles which 
I had packed away in my shoulders. 
They took away my R.A.F. knife- 
pliers, my map of Spain, and a knife 
which I had bought in Switzerland. 
They had not seen R.A.F. knife-pliers 
before, and in these they were intensely 
interested. When I had entered the 
room I had hung my mackintosh over 
the back of a chair. In the pockets 
were my sponge-bag and shaving- 
tackle, and three pairs of the finest 
silk stockings wrapped up in a dirty 
handkerchief. In my waistcoat pockets 
I had the cigarette-lighter and an 
eight-day alarm-clock which I had 
bought in Switzerland. It was a very 
neat folding clock, and since my pull- 
over was on over my waistcoat, they 
omitted to search my waistcoat. The 
strange thing was that they did not 
search my mackintosh. They forgot 
that altogether, and when I went out 
I just picked it up again and took it 
with me. My 1000-peseta note raised 
quite a deal of interest. The Spanish 
girl who was in the office throughout 
the searching and acted as interpreter 
(Spanish-French) told me to guard it 
well. I demanded to ring up the 
British Consulate in Barcelona, but 
they just shook their heads. The girl 
told me tomorrow perhaps—manana. 

After this first ‘ frisking,’ Joe and I 
were taken downstairs and searched 
again ; this time by uniformed police- 
men. One of them pinched my silver 
revolving pencil which had been given 
to me in Switzerland, but they all 
failed to find my waistcoat pockets, 
and although I held my mack on my 
outstretched arm, they also forgot to 
search it. When this second ‘ frisking ’ 
was over we were shown into a cell, 
and the door was slammed on us. 
This shook me; for here we were, 
locked up, without having made con- 
tact with the Consul. Our only con- 
solation lay in the thought of the letter 
we had posted. 

We were in the civil police station of 
Figueras, and the accommodation was 
shattering. Little did we think that 
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we were going to experience far worse. 
There was a broken-down lavatory in 
one corner which leaked all over the 
floor. The whole cell was stone, and 
cold—desperately cold. It measured 
about eight feet by five, and there was 
no window. The only light came in 
through a grille in the door. I was 
looking out through this when I was 
hailed in French from the cell opposite. 
In it were four Frenchmen, a Pole, 
and a Belgian who had come over the 
mountains and been arrested the day 
before. They were very excited when 
I told them that we were from the 
R.A.F. and U.S. Air Corps. Two of 
the Frenchmen were very old: one 
sixty-eight and the other seventy-two. 
It was difficult to believe that they 
had crossed the mountains, but as I 
learned later it was in fact true. The 
gaoler of this prison was a happy-go- 
lucky type and did not seem to mind 
our talking across the corridor. Later 
on in the afternoon he put me in the 
other cell, so that I could talk to them 
more freely and Joe could lie down 
and sleep. There was not much room 
in their cell, but it was more sanitary 
than ours, and they, having plenty of 
coats with them, were able to keep 
fairly warm. 

The jolly gaoler also took us to 
have our finger-prints taken. This 
was my second introduction to the 
finger-print business. I went through 
the same procedure in Switzerland, 
but with a difference. In Geneva I 
received a letter asking me to call, on 
a certain date, if convenient, to have 
my finger-prints taken for the purpose 
of issuing me with a proper identity 
card. The police station where I 
went to was spotlessly clean, and hot 
water, soap, and towels were provided 
for getting the ink off my fingers 
afterwards. Here in Figueras a Teu- 
tonic-looking individual took me into 
a dirty little cubicle, jammed my 
fingers in some putrid-smelling printing 
ink, and told me to get to hell out 
of it. There was nothing to wipe my 
hands on, so I quietly used the lining 
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of his coat, which was hanging in the 
passage outside. 

Next we were taken down town for 
interrogation. It was good to be in 
the sun again. Outside it was really 
hot, and the colours in the town were 
lovely after the drab-looking gaol. 
The streets were crowded with people, 
and Joe (and I for that matter) was 
impressed with the beauty of the 
Spanish women. From what I saw 
during my month in Spain the beauty 
of the womenfolk is the only thing 
worth writing home about. I believe 
this is always noticeable in nations 
where there is inbreeding. You see it 
in the remote valleys of Wales and in 
Iceland, and it is perhaps nature’s 
way of countering the inbreeding, by 
making the women extremely beauti- 
ful, so as to attract outside blood. 
They certainly attracted Joe. As he 
walked past any dames he made a 
noise rather like ‘ chuck-chuck,’ and 
some reacted with grins or giggles. 
He also got some nasty looks from 
the menfolk, but none of them took 
any definite action. I think he was 
too big. 

We were escorted down town by a 
civilian police officer carrying no 
weapons, but he was careful to see that 
Joe and I did not get lost in the 
crowds. Eventually we arrived at 
some sort of municipal building. I was 
shown into a room where a young 
Spaniard interrogated me in French. 
He spoke the most appalling French ; 
even worse than mine, so we did not 
get very far. I told him that I had 
crashed on the Milan raid of 15th 
August, and that after being held for 
a short while by the Italians I had 
escaped to Switzerland. I took the 
opportunity of complaining about being 
locked up in a gaol, and reiterated my 
request to be put in contact with the 
British Consul in Barcelona. He said 
that this was being done for me and 
that soon the Consul would come and 
take me away. His manner was un- 
convincing. Meanwhile he wanted 
more particulars about my route from 
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Switzerland to Spain, and in particular 
where I had crossed the mountains. 
I managed to be utterly vague about 
the whole affair, but among my posses- 
sions which they had taken from me 
was a map of France. This I had 
made myself by tracing through carbon 
paper. I had missed two names out 
in the tracing, Lyons and Foix (by 
the Spanish frontier). These I had 
filled in in pencil, and the interrogator 
picked on these two towns and wrote 
down that my route was Lyons, Foix ! 
We also had a bit of a difference over 
what aircraft I was flying. I said it 
was a Halifax; he said Spitfire. 
** No,” I said, “‘ Hatrrax,”’ whereupon 
he wrote down Spitfire. He was a 
poor type, a product of the jumped-up 
little yes-men whom Franco has put 
into power, not on account of their 
brains, but merely for their loyalty. 
I told him we had crossed the moun- 
tains in the dark and that we did not 
know where we had crossed. He said 
it was impossible. How did we find 
our way ? I showed him my compass. 
He did not understand it and had 
never seen one before. Finally, after 
looking up the word ‘ boussole’ in a 
dictionary, he rang for his office staff 
to come in and see the marvellous 
instrument for navigation. I showed 
him that it was luminous, and that 
tickled him immensely. 

On our march back to the police 
station I was allowed to buy bananas 
and oranges, and when we arrived the 
jolly gaoler left us more or less loose 
for a while to wander round the 
passages. We found a tap and had a 
wash. I took the opportunity to 
shave. As there was no mirror I got 
Joe to wield the razor up by my 
‘sideboards’: the rest I knew I could 
do fairly well without a mirror. Joe 
pressed as hard as he could on the 
razor and made a deep gash in my face, 
which bled profusely. On my asking 
Joe what the hell he thought he was 
up to, he told me that he had never 
used a razor before and thought he 
had to press hard. After I’d finished 
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shaving, and while I was giving my 
face first-aid after Joe’s administra- 
tions, the gaoler came round the 
corner. He got extremely excited ; 
took my razor away from me and 
removed all the spare blades. His 
first thought was that I had tried to 
commit suicide. It was a rule that all 
prisoners were to have everything 
taken away from them with which 
they could commit suicide. Hence his 
concern at finding me with a razor. 
Nor could he understand why the 
razor had not been found when we 
were searched. I did not tell him 
about the raincoat. 

Joe and I were locked up in our cell 


again until a man appeared with food. ~ 


He was a café proprietor from the 
town, and we learnt that the British 
Consul in Barcelona paid him to feed 
any allied prisoners in the police 
prison. All we had to do was to sign 
for the food, which, I must say, was 
of good quality. We had mackerel 
and fried potatoes. Joe and I thought 
that life in prison was not going to be 
so bad after all.... We thought ! 
But I could not help but notice how 
the Frenchmen dived at the food, 
fighting for it as though they had not 
had any for days. 

After lunch I was locked in the 
Frenchmen’s cell and managed to get 
some sleep, sitting on a newspaper 
with my back against the wall. After 
my experience of Spanish prisons, I 
start shivering even now when I see 
a piece of concrete. 

Some time during the evening I was 
sent for, together with one of the 
French prisoners who could speak 
Spanish. He was one of the old men 
and had been a university professor. 
In a room in the front of the building 
I was put through a further interroga- 
tion, this time by a close-cropped, 
brutal-looking man who the French pro- 
fessor afterwards swore was a German. 
The interrogation was in Spanish and 
the professor acted as_ interpreter. 
The interrogator told me that I was 
not on the Milan raid of 15th August— 
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I was carrying arms for the French. 
Would I not admit it ? This seemed 
proof positive that the Spaniards were 
working hand-in-glove with the Ger. 
mans ; for it was only six hours since 
my first interrogation, and they had 
apparently been checking things up. 
The interrogator shouted at me in 
Spanish the whole time and his manner 
was menacing. It lost most of its 
effect, though, because I could not 
understand him. One sore point with 
him was my rank. ‘‘ How,” he said, 
“could I be a Commandante at only 
thirty-one ?”’ He got no answer and 
switched on to the subject of Russia. 
“What did we think about Russia in 
England ?”’ ‘“ Was she not a menace 
to the whole world?” and _ similar 
questions. It was no good replying to 
him and hardly even necessary, since 
he clearly wanted to do all the talking. 
Afterwards, when I had time for a 
quiet chat with the professor, I learnt 
what it was all about. I thought 
I was in for a beating-up on this 
interrogation, but nothing happened, 
and we were taken back and locked up 
in our respective cells. 

At dusk we were out again and 
formed up in two ranks. We were to 
be marched to another prison. “A 
much nicer prison,’ we were told. 


I did not realise that they were being | 


sarcastic. We were marched through 


the streets with a policeman ahead of | 
us with a rifle, and one behind us also | 


armed. We were not handcuffed, but 
I felt very much of a felon for all that. 
The people on the pavements stopped 


and stared at us, and I could not help | 


but think of the poor wretches at 
Annemasse whom I saw being marched 
away to Gestapo headquart>rs in 
similar conditions. 

It was a good mile to the prison and 
I limped along leading the miserable 
procession. As we approached it I 
recognised the prison as the building 
which Joe and I had mistaken for 
military barracks that morning. It 
had two walls round it, each 15 feet 
high. It was guarded by a member of 
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Franco’s army at each corner and at 
the gates. We passed through three 
sets of great iron gates on the way in, 
and I had a feeling that it was going 
to take some getting out of. 

The main part of the prison con- 
sisted of two storeys with cells on 
either side. We were marched into 
the middle of this great buildiag and 
ordered into cell No. 7. It was com- 
pletely bare inside. There was not 
even a stone bench; just the usual 
lavatory in one corner and a stone 
bowl set in the wall. We sat on the 
cold, cold floor. The daylight, which 
filtered through an iron-barred window 
high up, gradually died, and it was 
soon pitch dark. We speculated on 
what was going to happen next. 
Optimistically we thought that this 
cell was just a temporary measure 
while they were preparing more com- 
fortable billets for us elsewhere. On 
our way in we had noticed that the 
cells upstairs had furniture and beds 
in them. We did not know then that 
these were for the old privileged 
prisoners. 

I think my morale was at its lowest 
ebb about this time: I was utterly 
fatigued and desperately cold, and I 
It was the filthiest 
hole I have ever been in, and England 
seemed very far away. I had the 
feeling that one might easily die in 
such a place, and no one be any the 
wiser. 

After what might have been an 


jhour the door was flung open and we 


were told to line up in the middle of 
the big hall, the walls of which were 
formed by our cells. Electric arc- 


jlights shone down from the high roof. 


Here we were told to empty our 
pockets and pile all our things in 
front of us. Then we were told 
to get back against the wall. The 
thugs who ordered us about were 
senior political prisoners. Nobody in 
the gaol had any hair except the 
governor and his deputy. These two 
ran the gaol, with the aid of the senior 
prisoners, who made sure of their 
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privileges by taking it out of the 
others. The rest of the gaol was 
guarded entirely by army troops, who, 
however, never came inside. 

I emptied most of my pockets, but 
left my waistcoat as before. The 
governor inspected our kit extremely 
thoroughly. He took away all our 
money, and a hairless scribe noted the 
amounts on a bit of paper. He was 
astounded to find the 1000-peseta note 
in my wallet. I do not think he had 
ever seen so much money before. 

After our effects had been examined 
we were called forward individually 
and searched in no mean fashion. A 
large senior Spanish prisoner went 
over me inch by inch. He found the 
items in my waistcoat pockets under 
the pullover—the alarm-clock, the 
cigarette-lighter, and a bottle of scent. 
Strange to relate he put them all back 
again and nobody else saw them. I 
got to know him afterwards. He was 
very pro-Russian and friendly towards 
us. I was lucky. The governor found 
my silk stockings wrapped in the dirty 
handkerchief. He felt the bundle to 
see that there was nothing hard 
hidden in it, but fortunately failed to 
unwrap it, otherwise I am sure those 
stockings would today be adorning the 
legs of some Spanish dame. The thug 
searching me felt my shoulders very 
thoroughly. He seemed to think that 
something was there, and I was afraid 
that I was at last going to be caught 
out, but finally he seemed satisfied and 
carried on searching elsewhere. 

When it was all over we were told 
to collect our things, given two 
blankets, and pushed back into cell 
No. 7 for the night. The blankets 
were apparently from the Red Cross, 
so was the piece of bread we were 
given every second day. I did not 
appreciate the Red Cross until I got 
into Figueras Gaol. I do not know 
how we should have lived without 
their help. 

We endeavoured to make ourselves 
comfortable for the night. Never shall 
I forget that stinking floor. There 

AZ 
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really was not enough room for us all 
to lie down, but I managed to get in 
a corner and slept quite well, being so 
utterly exhausted. At regular forty- 
minute intervals I had to turn over 
and relieve my aching back. That 
concrete was so hard and cold. Joe 
slept next to me, and we made a point 
of turning over together. I looked 
at my watch each time, and Joe was 
intrigued by the luminous figures and 
hands on the watch. He had heard 
about luminous watches, but I do not 
think he had ever seen one. I do not 
think he had done any night-flying 
either; for he did not seem to know that 
aircraft instruments were luminous. 
He was so fascinated by my watch 
that he talked about it continually, 
often saying, “I'll get one of them as 
soon as I can.” I endeavoured to 
correct his grammar and said, “ You 
mean one of them there’”’; and quite 
seriously he said, ‘‘ Yep, one of them 
there.” Strange to relate he did. 
Although he had a good watch of his 
own he badgered the American Consul 
in Barcelona to advance him 300 
pesetas on his pay when we got out, 
and he dragged me all over the town 
to buy a luminous watch. 

During the night, at quarter-hourly 
intervals, the sentries on the outer 
walls called out to each other. I think 
the idea was to keep each other awake, 
in the same manner as the watch on 
a merchant vessel calls out to the 
bridge every half-hour, “ Lights burning 
_ bright, sir.” 

Soon after dawn our cell door was 
thrown open and we were told to get 
to our feet. The prison governor came 
round with his aide to check up that 
all prisoners were present. After the 
governor a senior prisoner, who turned 
out to be a Frenchman called André, 
came to our door and said to Joe and 
me, ‘‘ Quick! Come to the door and 
you can talk to an American in the 
next cell.”” A tall chap about six feet 
high, with no hair and wearing glasses, 
greeted us with a Brooklyn accent. 
He was still in his American uniform. 
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He had made Spain in eight days from 
Schweinfurt almost entirely on his 
own without knowing a word of any 
language, other than English, except 
Polish ! 

His name was Pete Seniavsky, and 
we had only just time to exchange 
names and confirm with Pete that 
they really did cut your hair off here, 
when the door was slammed in our 
faces. It was a disappointing door, 
too. In the prison at the police station 
we had been able to look through a 
grille and see what was going on out- 
side, but the doors in Figueras Gaol 
were solid, and it was impossible to 
see anything except by standing on 
someone’s shoulders and _ looking 
through the window near the roof. 
Even then one could only see a part 
of the prison yard, and the sentries 
were entitled to (and did) shoot at 
anybody looking out. I do not know 
whether they ever shot to hit, or just 
fired to amuse themselves. No one 
suffered any injury whilo we were 
there. 

The next excitement was the arrival 
of the coffee. We were given a bowl 
and a wooden spoon, and we each had 
a@ ladieful of coffee poured into our 
bowls from an evil-looking receptacle 
which two senior prisoners dragged 
along the floor from cell to cell. It 
tasted foul, and only extreme thirst 
enabled me to drink it, but we would 
fight like mad to get to the door as 
soon as it was opened for this so-called 
coffee, or for ‘sopa,’ with the result 
that much of the precious food was 
spilt on the floor in the ensuing scrum. 
All we got that morning, however, 
was the ‘ coffee,’ and then we were 
marched out to tho showers in the 
prison yard. This was actually quite 
pleasant despite the cold. We were 
told to strip and take a shower. I 
had a piece of soap with me and I 
enjoyed it thoroughly. I was some- 
what shaken to notice the Pole’s back. 
It was criss-crossed with a dozen deep 
and permanent impressions where he 
had been whipped by the Germans. 
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I could not help asking him about it 
(he spoke a little French). He was a 
prisoner from the Polish Army and 
had been captured in Poland soon 
after war started. His first escape 
had been unsuccessful and he had 
been badly beaten up for it. His 
stories of German prison camps where 
the Poles were interned were frightful. 
The only good thing he said for the 
Germans was that they were clean. 
He shared my opinion of the Spaniards. 

The only drawback about the shower 
was that we had nothing with which 
to dry ourselves, but we rubbed our- 
selves down with our shirts and then 
were taken through to the prison 
doctor’s room. 

The doctor was a good bloke. He 
was a political prisoner and well 
educated, could speak French, and 
was very pro-Ally. How he hated 
Franco! We were first vaccinated 
and then given an anti-typhoid injec- 
tion. Joe created a hell of a fuss. He 
had been injected just before he left 
the States and he was not going to 
have any more shots. He produced his 
‘dog-tags,’ which had his injections 
stamped on them, but it did no good. 
One or two thugs ranged themselves 
up on either side of him, and I en- 
deavoured to quiet him down. Finally, 
he submitted to the injection. It was 
a near thing; I thought there was 
going to be a real showdown. 

Next, we were marched into the 
barber’s shop, the most luxurious 
place in the whole prison. There 
were chairs to sit down on (it was 
strange to sit on a chair again), and 
the fittings were quite equal to those 
of a West End barber’s shop. A very 
large photo of Franco in technicolour 
took up almost the whole of one side 
of the shop. The barbers, who were 
themselves prisoners, joked quite freely 
about Franco; and each time they 
passed him after stropping a razor, 
they took a pass at his throat. We 
had our hair cut off, three of us at a 
time. It was a ghastly sensation. I 
sat in the chair, and the barber without 
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any more ado started off with his 
close-cropping clippers at the FRONT. 
That was an awful feeling. I could not 
help but recollect that three weeks 
before I had been sitting for an oil 
painting for a lady in Geneva. Owing 
to my thick crop of hair she had 
subsequently called this painting ‘ Bow- 
wow.’ 

The removal of hair has an extra- 
ordinary effect on a person. For one 
thing, however honest-looking you 
were before, you certainly look like a 
criminal afterwards. My intense hatred 
of Spaniards dates from that morning. 
Joe was a terrible sight. He had 
appeared tough before, but now he 
looked the worst criminal of us all. 
He had quite a few old scars at the 
back of his head, and I asked him if 
he had got them when he baled out. 
“No,” he said. “ They threw bricks 
at me when I was a kid living in 
Toity-toid Street.” 

We now looked just like the rest of 
the prisoners, except for their big 
tummies. All the others had terrific 
corporations, owing to the diet, which 
was entirely soup. I prayed that I 
might get out before the soup had 
such an effect on me. 

After the haircut we were put back 
in our cell and sat on the floor on our 
blankets until dinner-time. A bugle 
was blown at odd intervals during the 
day. We never discovered the reason 
for some of the calls, but we got to 
know the call for ‘sopa’ quite well. 
The door was opened and in the 
ensuing mélée I was able to get a 
ladleful of soup. It was really foul, 
but in our condition it tasted fine. 
The strange thing was that although 
you were mad hungry when it arrived, 
you felt overfull by the time you had 
drunk it, yet half an hour later you 
would be hungry again. 

After dinner, André appeared and 
told Joe and me to collect our things 
and move into cell No. 6 with Pete, the 
other American. I managed to talk 
to André during the change-over. 
(All conversations with other than 
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cell-mates were necessarily short and 
hurried, and carried on in snatches 
when you were near each other. It 
was also necessary to speak in an 
undertone.) We learnt his full story 
later from the British Consul, but I 
gathered a bit of it from André him- 
self. He had come over from France 
to join de Gaulle in the winter of 1940. 
He had made the mistake of bringing 
his father’s revolver with him. (It 
was a relic of the 1914-18 war and 
of great sentimental value.) The 
Spaniards had caught him and had 
given him three years for carrying 
arms into a neutral country. His 
time would soon be up and then he 
was going on to join de Gaulle. After 
almost three years of Figueras Gaol 
his spirit was magnificent. At first we 
did not trust him; for we thought he 
might be a stool-pigeon put in among 
the prisoners to find out things for the 
Boche. We were always on our guard 
against this type of man, but in 
André’s case we were wrong. Later 
on he gave me the equivalent in prison 
money of ten pesetas to buy food 
from the ‘canteen.’ I thought this 
action on his part was most suspicious, 
and I could have kicked myself after- 
wards when I learnt that the British 
Consul allowed him money each week 
so that he could buy himself decent 
food. He did a lot of good for the 
Allies even in prison; for, as often 
happens in prisons, he had his out- 
side contacts and could get news 
through. He was also in charge of the 
Red Cross stores. Pete got a pair of 
rope-soled shoes from him, since his 
G.I. boots were useless; and André 
saw to it that we had our Red Cross 
ration of bread. 

The move into cell No. 6 was a 
good thing. We were not so crowded 
(only six instead of eight), and we were 
all young chaps with a good idea of 
military discipline, which is essential 
if six men are going to live in a room 
14 feet by 7 feet. The leader of our 
new cell was a Frenchman, Clement 
Carlotto. There was an Italian of 
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good family and education, a pilot in 
the Italian Air Force, called Ricardo, 
and a Belgian known as Henry Brown. 
Brown was posing as an Englishman 
and could not speak a word of English. 
He had been advised to do this so 
that he would be treated better, and 
the trick seemed to work. He was 
only ei:;hteen, and had spent all his 
life on his parents’ bee farm in the 
Ardennes. The others thought that 
he wasn’t very intelligent, but I had 
long conversations with him, and the 
truth of the matter was that he was a 
real country bumpkin with as quick a 
brain as any of them. Then there were 
Pete, Joe, and I. 

It was a queer mixture. Clement 
I liked immensely, partly because he 
didn’t ask us embarrassing questions. 
I could tell that he had been mixed up 
in an underground movement of some 
sort and had had to run for it. He was 
the leader of the cell, for he alone 
could make himself understood in 
Spanish. He also spoke Italian, and 
I think that if I had had three months 
in this cell (heaven forbid !) I should 
have become a linguist myself. If 
Joe wanted to speak to Ricci (as we 
called him), he told me what he wanted 
to say in English; I told Clement in 
French, and Clement conveyed the 
information to Ricci in Italian. It 
was a bit complicated and we dis- 
couraged conversations between Joe 
and Ricci. Ricci had done about 
500 hours’ flying and had even raided 
Malta! He was now on his way to 
join Badoglio to fight for us. He 
seemed a good type, and Clement 
told me that his family had been well 
kept down by Mussolini. 

We began to get both hungry and 
thirsty. Joe and Pete were con- 
tinually talking about drug stores in 
New York, and our conversation 
seemed to revolve about food the 
whole time. Although we had brought 
money into the prison with us, and 
although the British Consul had ar- 
ranged for an allotment at 100 pesetas 
per week for any English prisoners 
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who were unfortunate enough to get 
locked up, we were not allowed any 
money for the first week. This was 
unfortunate; for we had to live 
entirely on two ladles of cabbage soup 
per day, and a quarter-pound of Red 
Cross bread every second day. For- 
tunately I had the oranges and bananas 
with me, and Clement, who had been 
in the prison for two weeks, was 
receiving 35 pesetas a week from a 
Free French organisation. It was 
lucky that Clement was getting this 
money. He had also managed to hide 
some of his own, and he really fed the 
whole six of us for that week. I was 
much struck by the esprit de corps in 
the cell. If anyone had any food, he 
made no attempt to eat it surreptiti- 
ously, but shared it out with the rest. 
I instituted a system of sharing which 
I had read about in a book called 
‘Seventeen hundred Miles in Open 
Boats.’ The article to be shared, be it 
a banana or the last piece of raw meat, 
was cut into six fairly equal parts. 
One man would then stand in the 
corner with his back to the rest and 
I would point to a portion and say, 
‘Who shall have this ?”” The man in 
the corner, who of course could not see 
to which piece I was pointing, would 
call out each name in turn, so no 
one could complain if he got a bad 
share-out. 

We were, unfortunately, unable to 
visit the canteen, but sometimes a 
senior prisoner would open the trap in 
the door and ask us if we wanted any- 
thing. He would buy things for us 
and charge an extortionate commission. 
The result was that we usually had to 
wait till we could get hold of André. 
The prices of things were so high 
(1 think the prison governor made a 
good profit for himself) that our 
average consumption worked out at 
two bananas, six figs, and two ladles 
of soup per day. We found that we 
could not stomach the coffee in the 
mornings. Here I was fortunate. 
Almost the last thing left in my escape 
kit was a tube like a fat tooth-paste 
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tube. It was unmarked and I thought 
it was ointment for burns. I opened 
it to put the ointment on some of my 
innumerable bites, and to my joy 
found that it contained condensed 
milk. We had a smear of milk on our 
finger every morning for breakfast. 
It was grand; for it took away the 
awful taste in our mouths which we 
seemed to get overnight. There was 
something else we used to get over- 
night. It was a kind of bug which 
spent the day in the roof, and at night- 
time descended to feed. We used to 
get up early at the crack of dawn to 
catch these bugs. We would manceuvre 
them on to a certain part of the wall 
and there squash them. The blood 
(our blood) which came out of their 
bodies soaked well into the white- 
wash, and we were able to start writing 
“de Gaulle’ in blood on the wall. It 
was not finished when I left, but it 
was getting on that way. 

At sundown all the political prisoners 
were paraded in the yard outside our 
cell. Here they were made to sing 
Franco’s song, which finished up, 
“Viva Franco! Viva Franco! Viva 
Franco!” I made up some R.A.F. 
words to suit the song, and we used to 
sing it in the cell. I was most amused 
at Clement, Ricci, and ‘ Henry Brown.’ 
They sang it for all they were worth 
and without knowing the meaning of 
the words. It did not last long, how- 
ever. After three or four days Clement 
was sent for and warned that disci- 
plinary action would be taken against 
us if we sang again. The Spaniards 
did not understand the words either, 
but they were smart enough to realise 
that they were not complimentary. 

I rather wondered what disciplinary 
action meant. In the yard where we 
were allowed to be for ten minutes 
after ‘ breakfast’ each morning there 
was a long line of bullet-holes in the 
wall about the height of a man’s head. 
I asked André about it, and he said 
that they shot a few prisoners occa- 
sionally and that this was the execution 
wall. Many of the prisoners were in 
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the prison unconvicted. I could not 
help thinking of Magna Carta, despite 
188. The prisoner who blew the bugle 
had been gaoled three years before at 
the age of fifteen ; not because he had 
done anything, but because his father 
had been anti-Franco. Happy country! 

On the evening of our first day in 
cell No. 6, André appeared with two 
mattresses ‘ for the Englishmen.’ That 
meant ‘Henry Brown’ and me, and 
I suspected that the British Consul 
had managed to persuade the governor 
to make life in the prison a little easier 
for Englishmen. We found that by 
putting the mattresses end to end we 
could all lie with our hips on them and 
thus stop the intense cold from striking 
through from the concrete floor. I 
rubbed it well into Pete and Joe about 
the mattresses being really only for 
Englishmen, pointing out that this 
was a bit of lease-lend coming back. 
I think Joe was genuinely hurt when 
I suggested that perhaps the American 
Consul had not enough money to buy 
mattresses ! 

On the second day I tackled the 
prison governor about a receipt for my 
1000 pesetas. Strange to relate he 
gave me one. A few hours later a 
particularly nasty type came to our 
cell and asked if he could see the 
receipt. It was the hairless scribe 
who had officiated at the weighing-in 
ceremony the first night. I thought 
that perhaps he was entitled to see it, 
and gave it to him. He promptly 
walked off with it. Subsequent repre- 
sentations to the governor through 
Clement had no effect. The governor 
just shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“Well, I gave you the receipt.” It 
looked as if they were all in it together. 

For the next four days prison 
routine went on as usual. Apart from 
our ten-minute break in the yard in 
the mornings, which was really to 
enable us to wash under the tap, we 
did nothing else but sit on our blankets 
and talk—talk chiefly about food. 
How our minds kept harping back to 
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that ‘eternal subject!’ I was sv 
hungry that I swore I’d never com. 
plain about food in the Mess again— 
if ever I got back to a Mess again. 
I was once a Mess secretary, and I 
only wish that I could have put a 
few chaps in Figueras Gaol who used 
to write complaints in the complaints 
book about only having their eggs 
fried on one side, and similar rubbish. 
Thirst was another thing. They 
seemed to make a point of keeping us 
without water. On the second day 
we had managed to get a jugful, but we 
had to pay for it (1.50 pes.). If it 
had not been for Clement’s money I 
do not know what we should have 
done, but our conversation was stimu- 
lating. Somebody could write a play 
about that, and I am sure that it 
would hold an audience enthralled for 
hours. The main bleat from Joe and 
Pete was that their parents had left 
Europe because it was such a hell of 
a place to live in peaceably. They 
had gone to America, the land of 
equal opportunity, and had done well. 
Now their sons, Joe and Pete, were 
back again in Europe, mixed up in the 
same old squabbles that their parents 
had emigrated to avoid. One big 
effect of their travels through Europe 
had been to make Joe and Pete 
appreciate the U.S.A. as they had 
never done before. They both swore 
that once they got home they would 
not complain about anything again. 
I used to get the greatest kick out 
of doing the simplest things during the 
long hours of waiting for the next 
meal. I spent almost a whole morning 
polishing my shoes with the skin of a 
banana. We made a draughts board 
out of a piece of paper with the aid 
of a pencil. For men we used broken 
match-sticks, and whiled away much 
of the time playing draughts. Then 
Clement would teach me bits of 
Spanish, and I would teach him 
English in return. There was quite a 
‘do’ the first day when I was teaching 
him the alphabet. He was repeating 
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after me “‘ X, Y, Zed,”’ when Joe and 
Pete begged to differ: it was “ X, Y, 
Zee.” The argument waxed loud and 
long. I told Joe and Pete that we 
were speaking proper English in Eng- 
land when their forefathers were 
grunting, sitting on their haunches 
outside wigwams with feathers in 
their heads. Clement was entirely 
forgotten in the ensuing argument. 
I explained to him what it was about 
from my point of view, and as neither 
Joe nor Pete could speak French, I 
won, for Clement accepted my version 
and ‘ Z’ was Zep from then on. 

Clement’s money began to get a 
bit low and the prison guards tried to 
take advantage. When there was 
still an hour to go to supper-time, 
they opened the little trap in our door 
and asked if any of us wanted to sell 
his watch. It was a great trick, and 
I think that was why we were not 
supposed to have any money for the 
first week in gaol. 

Our chief worry was when were we 
going to get out ? André had written 
a post-card to the Consul for us in 
Spanish. That was on the second 
day, and he assured us that it went. 
I began to fear that we might be in 
for a long spell, but the fact that the 
Consul had paid the café proprietor 
to bring us food in the police prison, 
and also had arranged for the mat- 
tresses, showed that there was some 
contact working. To while away the 
time we began to think of a way of 
getting out ; it made life more interest- 
ing; and we thought out quite a good 
scheme, not based on tunnelling and 
chiselling methods, as advocated in 
the best books, but by discovering 
loopholes in the organisation of the 
prison. But there was no need to 
plan very far. On Tuesday, 3rd 
November, André told me that the 
British Consul would come on the 
following day. The Frenchmen would 
be in prison for at least a month, but 
the Americans and English would be 
taken away and put under the sur- 
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veillance of the Spanish Air Force. 
My own morale at this time was poor. 
The constant hunger, coming on top 
of the trip over the mountains, seemed 
to put me in very low spirits. It was 
not so bad during the day when we 
were talking, but at night it was 
horrible. I began to believe that we 
were never going to get out. I had 
had so much of majiana from the 
Spaniards that I was not prepared to 
believe anything. 

On Wednesday morning Joe and I 
were told to collect our things and be 
ready to leave under escort at eight 
o’clock. I asked ‘“ Where to?” but 
they shrugged their shoulders. One 
hopeful reply was, “ Another prison 
perhaps.” We turned in our blankets 
and had quite a ‘do’ with Pete before 
we left the cell. He was in a very low 
state, and when he found that he was 
not coming with us he began banging 
his fists on the wall. I was afraid his 
mind was going. I should explain 
that Pete had had a much thinner 
time of it than Joe and I. He was 
only on his third mission when he 
was shot down. He had done two the 
previous week, on the second of which 
they had been shot up and ditched in 
the North Sea. After a day in the 
dinghy he had been picked up, and 
his third and last mission took placo 
only two days later. The result was 
that no argument could convince Pete 
that there was any future in flying. 
He had been flight-engineer in his 
ship. On top of these experiences he 
had come through from Germany 
practically unaided, and had only 
been able to buy unrationed foods, so 
that for eight days he had lived on 
practically nothing but fruit. He had 
already been in the gaol two days 
when we arrived, and altogether he 
had had a pretty bad time. I felt 
sorry for Pete when we left him, but 
we were able to get him out the next 
day. Few people realise how utterly 
depressing and demoralising a prison 
(particularly Spanish) can be. 
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Joe and I were taken to the prison 
office. I felt on top of the world. 
Just to get a peep of the outside world 
after that stinking prison! After our 
papers had been checked we were told 
to wait for our escort. I said, ‘‘ How 
about my 1000 pesetas which have 
been taken from me ?”’ Utter astonish- 
ment showed on their faces. They 
had never heard of 1000 pesetas. 
I could not understand very well, but 
I gathered that the governor, his 
aide, and the hairless scribe were 
suggesting that the prison life had 
affected my brain. I tried a new line, 
emphasising that the British Consul 
would ask for the money when he 
came that afternoon. This seemed to 
give them food for thought. They 
opened many books, and after consulta- 
tions finally started to produce money ; 
not my original clean 1000 pesetas, 
but dirty 100-peseta notes and small 
change. It took some time to gather 
the money, and I think they must 
have collected every cent in the prison 
in order to pay me, but in the end I 
got my 1000 pesetas. Soon after- 
wards the refugee inmates of the 
prison passed us on their way to the 
yard for a wash. I was able to slip 
Clement a 100-peseta note and Pete 
300. I gave something to Joe also, 
in case we got separated later on. 

Eight o’clock came and still no 
escort. At 8.30 we were told that, 
since no escort had arrived, we should 
not be going. In the afternoon per- 
haps! I did not like that ; there was 
too much manana about it. Joe and 
I were locked up in cell No. 13, all on 
our own. We spent the next seven and 
a half hours pacing up and down that 
cell. We had no blankets and it was 
too cold to sit on the floor. We were 
both very thirsty and we kicked a lot 
on the door to try and get water, but 
all to no avail. I reached the depths 
of my depression round about two in 
the afternoon. Was I ever going to 
reach England? It seems queer to 
write about it now. I don’t know 
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how I could have felt so depressed, 
but the disappointment had upset me 
a lot. I had rather a lovable family in 
England and I felt that I was never 
going to see them again. It was now 
three months since we had been shot 
down and it seemed such a long 
journey home. 

Soon after two the trap in the door 
was opened and we got half a small 
loaf each. This was our Red Cross 
allowance and it bucked us up, and 
we hoped that if we did get out we 
might be able to bribe our escort to 
let us buy food in the street. We 
should buy so much that we could not 
go hungry in the next prison. 

The afternoon wore on, and after 
four o’clock I began to give up all 
hope. I could understand now why 
they were so keen on removing from 
one’s possession anything that might 
be useful for the purpose of committing 
suicide. 

Suddenly the door opened. A grey- 
uniformed policeman had come for us, 
and before I knew where I was we 
were outside in the sunshine. I could 
have cried for joy. The policeman was 
armed only with a revolver, and we 
walked along on either side of him. 
Joe wore his beret and looked quite 
respectable, but I had no hat with 
which to cover my shame. Our escort 
was a cheerful man and extremely 
friendly, and when I said I wanted to 
buy a hat, he took us to a hat shop. 
The trouble was that they had not got 
one big enough, and as there was not 
much time till our train went, we had 
to get on towards the station. I asked 
the escort if I could buy some fruit. 
He acceded to this, and we bought 
three dozen bananas and three kilos 
(63 lb.) of figs. We ate a good dozen 
bananas each before we got to the 
station ! 

We were apparently to catch a train 
to Gerona, but I could not quite gather 
what the set-up was owing to the 
language difficulty. Where had the 
British Consul got to? He was sup- 
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posed to have come to the prison that 
day according to André’s information. 
We thought that we were going into 
another prison at Gerona, and our 
escort seemed to indicate this»so far as 
I could understand him. 

At the station I bought tickets to 
Gerona for Joe and myself exactly as 
I had done a week before. I think the 
escort was impressed by my glib 
Spanish where buying railway tickets 
was concerned. Then we stood around 
in the crowd waiting for the train. 
A tall man walked straight up to me. 
He seemed to be the typical English 
consular official. He greeted me with, 
“You'll be Squadron-Leader Griffiths ? 
I’m Smith-Ferrers, the Consul’s secre- 
tary. Sorry we could not get you out 
sooner.”” At last we had made contact. 
I introduced Joe, and Smith-Ferrers 
had a word in Spanish with the escort. 
Then we got the real ‘gen’ that we 
were waiting for. We were to report to 
the Governor of Gerona. Smith-Ferrers 
would arrange for us to stay in Gerona 
until the Spanish Air Force came to 
collect us. That night he promised us 
a grand dinner and beds to sleep in. 
It was all too good to be true. He 
said we might have to wait in Gerona 
for some time until the Spanish Air 
Force picked us up, but that we could 
stay at an hotel, on parole, and that 
would be better than being in gaol. 
“Til say !”’ said Joe. 

We boarded the train and started 
off. We were on our way at last. I 
sat back and watched the Prison de 
Figueras fade out of sight. I could not 
help but think of the poor wretches 
left in there, and particularly of poor 
old Pete. We had tackled Smith- 
Yerrers about Pete, and he said that 
since neither he nor anyone else had 
known that Pete was there, nothing 
had been done about it. He would 
get on the "phone to the American 
Consul as soon as we got to Gerona to 
see about getting him out. And sure 
enough, next day Pete arrived at 
Gerona and shared with us the luxuries 
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of the hotel in which we _ were 
billeted. 


Nearly a month went by before we 
finally reached Gibraltar—a period of 
almost perpetual feasting, for even to 
mention the word Figueras induced in 
us the most amazing hunger. 


On the night of 29th November I 
took off in a Warwick from Gibraltar 
en route for England. The cloud-base 
was only 200 feet, and I was most 
concerned lest we should turn the 
wrong way and collide with the Rock. 
I was peering through the window, 
hoping to spot the lights, when the 
man in the seat behind me greeted me 
excitedly in French. He was a friend 
whom I had met in strange circum- 
stances before. We had not recognised 
each other in the darkness getting into 
the aircraft. He was most anxious to 
know what we had been lectured 
about by the second pilot before the 
take-off. My French friend spoke no 
English, and the English as spoken by 
the second pilot (a Pole) was appalling, 
to say the least of it. He had lectured 
us at great speed on ditching drill in 
case we had to come down into the 
sea, and as several of the passengers 
were French and one was German, I 
could not help smiling at the futility 
of it. All I knew was that if it did 
come to ditching, yours truly, not 
being captain of the ship, was going to 
be first out ! 

We had taken off at 0200 hours, and 
I slept solidly till 0700. What a treat 
it was to lie back and not have to 
bother about navigation, fuel con- 
sumptions, and what the weather was 
like at the other end! I was just 
thinking that perhaps aviation had 
come to stay, if passenger-travelling 
was going to be as comfortable as this, 
when there was a mighty explosion 
and a flash. I felt sure that we had 
been hit by flak from a German 
destroyer. The crew started tearing 
up floorboards and looking into the 
luggage compartment (the bomb-bay). 
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They thought that perhaps someone — 


had explosive substance in his luggage. 
Then they thought that it might be a 
flashback from the batteries. Some of 
the passengers started to sort out their 
parachutes, but after a while it ap- 
peared that nothing was on fire and 
the aircraft was flying normally. We 
were about 8000 feet at the time over 
the Bay of Biscay. Dawn was just 
breaking, and to heighten morale we 
were all given a flask of coffee and a 
parcel of sandwiches. Soon the Scilly’s 
came into view, and at 0900 hours, 
just seven hours after leaving Gib., we 
landed at Lyneham. The first part of 
the landing was quite normal. Then 
I don’t know which happened next. 
I was aware almost at the same moment 
that my French friend sitting behind 
me had been sick down my neck, and 
that the crew up forward were deeply 
concerned and surprised when the nose 
of the aircraft dropped off on the run- 
way! Apparently we had been struck 
by lightning—that was the explosion— 
and the nose of the Warwick, which 
is detachable, had been made even 
more detachable by the action of the 
lightning. The pressure of the air- 
stream had kept it in position while 
we were flying, but as soon as our air- 
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speed had decreased on the runway 
the nose had come under the influence 
of gravity and fallen off. 

There was just one more incident On 
about this extraordinary journey. After aa 
innumerable interviews in London, one 
I was eventually granted twenty-one vo we 
days’ leave and was sent to an Air fy a 
Ministry building in Southampton Row _* 


to draw my leave petrol. I was beck 
greatly looking forward to the 600 miles goer 
operational aircrew recreational allow- when 
ance which was my due, but the te 
W.A.A.F. flight officer who issued me yan 
with the coupons was sorry but she pint 
could not give it to me. ‘“* You see, seine 
you're not really operational. You're tie 
only ex-overseas and therefore only a 


entitled to 300 miles.” No arguing 967 
was of any avail, and I came out of * wd 
that building with bitterness in my ' 





heart. I was cursing bureaucracy as er 
hard as I could when I saw a police- oa 
man across the road ; then I could not = 


help laughing ; for, after all, what did — 
300 miles’ worth of petrol matter in a 
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country where you could not get . 


locked up without fair trial, and nae 
where, thank goodness, you could still res 
retain your integrity. Yes, the petty it 
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AMATEUR JOCKEY. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


On long night watches in the R.A.F. 
waiting for bombers to return, or 
when fog or weather prevented all 
flying, my mind used to try to escape 
the boredom of the present by bringing 
back the past. Figures, incidents, 
emerged, dusty and forgotten, and they 
in turn brought back other figures and 
other incidents until the whole picture 
could be seen, like a smoky canvas 
under the hands of the cleaner. There 
were shadows, of course; dark back- 
grounds, where forms loomed faintly, 
vaguely remembered yet still obscure, 
but many scenes came back which, 
but for those watches, might have 
been lost for ever. 

One of these scenes arose more 
readily than most of the others. I 
will put it down while the reconstruc- 
tion is still fresh in my mind. 


When I went to Newchwang in the 
nineteen twenties, in the employ of 
Butterfield & Swire, I found the 
foreign settlement much preoccupied 
with racing. Newchwang is a port in 
South Manchuria, and the ‘ foreigners ’ 
in those days were mostly British, 
with a sprinkling of Americans, Danes, 
Russians, and Dutch. Like Shanghai 
and Hong Kong and Tientsin, New- 
chwang has its race club, and nearly all 
Manchuria turned up for its two meet- 
ings each year. Its own enthusiasm 
was boundless; nothing but racing 
was discussed for weeks before the 
meeting. The ‘ horses ’ were Mongolian 
ponies of about fourteen hands ; crea- 
tures of amazing speed and stamina 
for their size. The jockeys had to be 
foreigners and ‘ gentlemen’ riders, as 
was the custom in all the other China 
race clubs. 

[ had recently served for six years in 
the Rhodesian Mounted Police, so I was 
entitled to claim ability to ride. I had 
also raced Police and other horses in 
the Salisbury and Bulawayo meetings, 


and so considered myself not an 
entirely inexpert jockey. My colleague 
in the firm of Butterfield & Swire, one 
Jimmie Crane, was delighted to hear 
this. Good jockeys, he said, were 
scarce, and it would reflect credit on 
the firm to produce one. The spring 
meeting would take place in three 
weeks. Training in the early morning 
on the race-course had been in progress 
for months. I must attend without 
delay. So jodhpurs were bought, and 
(for the races only) riding-boots and 
smart white riding-breeches ordered. 

Meanwhile Jimmie was busy boost- 
ing the new jockey and trying to 
persuade owners to have him ride their 
ponies. The most important of these 
owners was a rich, elderly American 
named M‘Castle. He had a large 
stable and was supposed to be the 
best judge of a pony or a jockey in 
Manchuria. ‘Rose’ was his stable 
name. His Red Rose was the most 
fancied pony for this meeting, though 
Wild Rose was a famous sprinter. He 
had a lot of other ‘ Roses,’ but it was 
doubtful if he would race them. 

So to the race-course I went at some 
unearthly hour in the morning, and 
here I met M‘Castle and other owners, 
and they were politely interested to 
hear that I had been in the Mounted 
Police. It was all very pleasant. Two 
ladies provided tea and coffee from a 
stall (the ladies of the concession took 
it in turns to do this). Men in jodhpurs 
and hacking-coats, and one or two 
girls, jogged or cantered or galloped 
ponies on the course, and a number of 
others looked on or stood round the stall 
exchanging light verbiage with the 
ladies. I took a couple of M‘Castle’s 
ponies round, cantering and finishing 
up with a short gallop. { heard after- 
wards that the one comment he passed 
about me was, “ Too stiff.” 

I went every morning, and every 
morning got mounts to ride; and during 
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those three weeks I took the measure 
of the China pony. I lost my stiffness 
and got the knack, too, of pushing a 
pony along; for its success depends 
largely on this knack and on the 
strength of the jockey. Yet in spite 
of this, and in spite of Jimmie Crane 
who touted for me shamelessly, no 
owner asked me to ride for him in 
the races. This was to be expected 
from M‘Castle: Goreton, from one 
of the large towns farther north, always 
rode for him, and Goreton was reputed 
to be Manchuria’s best jockey: he 
rode for Mrs Layton also. But 
with the other owners it was dis- 
appointing. It began to look as if the 
white riding-breeches were going to be 
a sheer waste of money. The mounted 
police business (which Jimmie used as 
his strongest argument) was, I think, 
my undoing ; owners felt they wanted 
a jockey—not a mounted policeman. 
It was Stuart-Ford and not Jimmie 
Crane who did the trick and got me an 
offer of three mounts on the day 
before the races. Stuart-Ford was a 
great friend of Jimmie’s, and must 
have worked hard on my behalf. He 
was a huge fellow, nearly seven feet 
tall, and fat as well. His besetting sin 
was in helping other people. Actually, 
he himself was more in need of help 
than anyoneelse. His firm had recently 
closed down, and in a month his 
services would be “‘ no longer required.” 
Owing to his over-generous habits he 
had saved nothing, and he and his 
wife had not even the money to pay 
their passage home. Jimmie Crane 
-had told me all this. There would 
have to be a subscription, he said, to 
get them their passage money, and he 
proposed to start one shortly. Mrs 
Stuart-Ford was also made on big 
lines, but she was shapely—J unoesque, 
I believe, is the word—with features 
so classically perfect as to be almost 
forbidding. As Crane said, it was 
telling her about the subscription that 
was going to be the most difficult 
part about it. 
By the eve of the races I was con- 
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versant with most of the ponies—and 
their owners. Let me review the high- 
lights. First and foremost is M‘Castle’s 
Red Rose, a beautiful bay, in appear. 
ance a smaller edition of a blooded 
race-horse (it ought to be good, for he 
paid a lot of money for it). His Wild 
Rose, too, is racing, a grey, faster 
even than Red Rose, but without Red 
Rose’s staying power. Next to Red 
Rose comes Mrs Layton’s Grey Monk, 
a dark grey with a suspicion of Arab 
about the eyes and neck. Mrs Layton 
is the wife of one of our most important 
officials. What I chiefly remember 
about her is that she had a beautiful 
figure and wore very smart clothes 
(all from London or Paris, so it was 
said). Any pony she had would be 
outstanding ; she would have scrapped 
it otherwise. Alner’s Dairen is known 
to be good ; quite how good only the 
cunning Alner could tell you. I had 
met him every morning at training. 
He was not prepossessing in appear- 
ance, being a swarthy, hatchet-faced 
little man pock-marked with old small- 
pox, but he had two pretty and 
pleasant daughters, Mazoe and Betiy. 

Woosung, the large black, is another 
to be reckoned with, as anyone who 
has been to the training with a stop- 
watch knows. Churchton of the 
A.P.C., its owner, has made some 
heavy private bets on it in the club bar. 

There are many others, of course, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but these 
four are the most certain to become 
eligible for, and to make a showing in 
the Champions. 

The Champions sweepstake was 
drawn in the club lounge that evening. 
The ‘ Champions’ was the last race of 
the meeting, the star item, the race 
for which all the others had been but 
a preparation. Winners at that meet- 
ing only were eligible. Apart from the 
ordinary tote and course sweep, there 
was a special sweep on this race for 
which tickets had been sold for some 
time previously. In the larger China 
race clubs the first prize was fantastic ; 
for the Shanghai Champions, for in- 
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stance, it was rarely less than $500,000, 
which meant an income of about 
£4000 a year for the lucky winner. 
Newchwang was on nothing like this 
scale, of course, and was never much 
more than $10,000 ; but even so, with 
the dollar at 4s., as it was then, this 
was not a sum to be despised. All the 
ponies entered for the meeting were 
drawn for, though only a few of them 
would actually qualify for the 
Champions. 

None of our community on this 
occasion got anything worth having. 
Red Rose went to a Chinese, Dairen 
and Wild Rose to Moukden, Grey 
Monk to a Japanese in Changchun, 
and Woosung to Shanghai. Only two 
came our way: Churchton’s second 
pony, Chi Fan, to Alner, and Falkner’s 
Blenheim to Stuart-Ford. Chi Fan 
was a griffin that had proved a dud, 
and Blenheim had been given to 
Falkner by a friend in Tientsin who 
had gone on leave. Falkner said he 
had got it for hacking, but thought 
he might as well enter it for the races 
just to swell the list. Since it had 
only arrived two days ago it had pre- 
sumably not even done any training. 
A pity, we all felt, since he had drawn 
a pony, that Stuart-Ford, in his cir- 
cumstances, had not drawn a better. 
Goreton was present at the draw, just 
arrived from the north. He was a tall, 
dark youth of about twenty-five, and 
there were always one or two owners 
hovering around him, probably asking 
him to ride for them. 


I went with Stuart-Ford to the 
races, and we went early; for he was 
assistant starter and I was riding in 
the first race at 1.30. Having become 
accustomed to the course with its 
empty, staring stands on training 
mornings, I now found its appearance 
striking. The whole field adjoining 
the grandstand was a seething mass of 
people from whom came a sustained 
murmur as of a multitude of orchestras 
tuning up. There were thousands 
there, nearly all Chinese as yet; for 
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the Chinese love a bit of sport and, 
still more, a gamble. 

I was to ride Driffield’s Quaker. He 
fussed round me in the dressing-room ; 
helped me put on the satin coat and 
cap with his colours (mauve and white 
stripes), made certain I had whip and 
spurs, and advised me to let Quaker 
out from the start—which in a five- 
furlong race is what one obviously 
would do. He said he would have 
ridden himself, but his sciatica had come 
on again. A man with a badge on his 
arm handed me a fistful of paper slips. 
I took one and drew the number three. 

I walked over with another jockey 
to the starting-point, where a group of 
ponies were standing, held by their 
mafoos. Close by, sitting on the rails 
and talking, were Hopton, the starter, 
and Stuart-Ford. Jockeys were mount- 
ing and adjusting their stirrups as the 
mafoos held their ponies. The starters 
climbed down from the rails, and the 
stolid figure of Stuart-Ford plodded 
away towards his station down the 
course. Driffield’s mafoo led the 
Quaker to me, a mouse-coloured animal, 
in good condition but no beauty—too 
large in the head. I swung on to him. 

Close by, a pretty light grey pawed 
restively at the turf—Wild Rose 
looking a picture. 

The starter walked up and down. 
I saw him look at his watch, then 
resume his pacing. ‘The last jockeys 
arrived and mounted. A couple of 
ponies cantered past, warming up, and 
Quaker gave a bound. I checked his 
desire to follow them, and he did a 
little pirouette. I myself felt as 
he did. I wanted to get this waiting 
over. Goreton sat there on Wild Rose, 
unconcerned. 

The starter looked again at his 
watch and put it back in his pocket 
with an air of finality. ‘“‘ Are you 
ready, gentlemen ?” 

A vague murmur from about two of 
us gave an affirmative. 

‘** Then take your positions.” 

We jostled and pushed our mounts, 
and finally got into our places. Down 
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the course stood Stuart-Ford, looking 
towards us, waiting. It was his signal 
we should see; the starter might put 
his flag up or down, but we should be 
past him when he did so. 

Our ragged line moved forward 
... trotting ... cantering. Hopton 
started to run as we overtook him, 
and yelled as he ran, “ Fine! Back, 
number seven ! . back!” We 
thundered past. The five-furlong post 
flashed by. We were off! 

No, we were not. As I nestled down, 
I saw in front the massive figure of 
Stuart-Ford holding his flag aloft. A 
false start! The crouching jockeys 
became erect, pulling at their mounts ; 
the more or less straight line split into 
its component parts, some racing 
ahead, others slowing down. Goreton 
and myself, I think, were the first to 
pull up. 

“Tt was that damn fool, Bob 
Forbes,’”? said Goreton to me as we 
walked back. ‘Tried to steal a 
march on us.” 

When all had returned we lined up 
again. The tempers of mounts and 
jockeys had been ruffled. Ponies were 
hanging back or plunging forward, or 
getting sideways on. Jockeys were 
swearing at their neighbours for barg- 
ing and shoving. We moved forward 
once more. Leatherton’s mount broke 
into a canter. So did we. When we 
passed little Hopton, running like a 
rabbit and shouting, we were going at full 
speed. Stuart-Ford flashed by, standing 
with his flag down. The race was on. 

I was ahead, and the Quaker seemed 
to be going well; then a light grey 
form drew alongside. Goreton on 
Wild Rose gave me an uninterested 
glance as he passed by. He was the 
first of a procession: Fare on Can-Do, 
Labouchie on Spartan—Buster, Dere- 
lict, Snowman, Harvest-Bug, Tertius— 
all passed, leaving me to breathe in 
the dust they made. I strained every 
muscle to push the Quaker on. At the 
bend I used my whip a couple of 
times, but it was no good, all but one 
were away in front. Leatherton was 
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somewhere near me on Buster, and at 
the end I was more or less abreast 
with him, so I really do not know who 
was last, he or I. Wild Rose won. 

“Bad luck!” said Driffield when I 
dismounted. 

“ Sorry,” I said. 
it at all.” 

‘* T expect he’s off form.” 

“ Or had a poor jockey.” 

** Oh, no.”’ 

But, really, Driffield agreed. Owners 
are loath to believe that their ponies 
are no good. 

I watched the next race, and rode 
in the 2.30. Stanley’s Mavis was an 
ugly little brute. I nursed him as 
well as I could, but half-way round I 
felt him weakening. Soon the inevit- 
able Goreton, this time wearing Mrs 
Layton’s primrose yellow on Grey 
Monk, surged past followed by others, 
and I was left in the usual cloud of dust 
pushing away at an exhausted mount. 

I got three more mounts that day. 
I was grateful for them, though it 
was obvious that I got them only 
because the owners could find no one 
else. And the reason they could find 
no one else was also obvious, it seemed 
to me, when I rode them and came in 
last, or thereabouts. 

I was not riding in the last race of 
the day and decided to go home. It 
was a race devoid of interest in any 
case—only two runners, both duds. 
M‘Castle had decided, at the last 
moment, not to race his Red Rose in 
this particular event but to qualify it 
next day, while other owners had 
decided to scratch their entries because 
Red Rose was such a certainty; so 
the ridiculous position arose of two 
nondescript ponies, Sunrise and Blen- 
heim, competing for a fairly valuable 
stake. I wanted also to avoid the 
noisy, shouting crowd that would be 
bowling homewards in their rickshas 
in great numbers a little later, and I 
wanted to avoid Jimmie Crane ; I felt 
that I had let him down—badly. Any- 
how, I was tired—exhausted mounts are 
much more tiring to ride than winners. 


**T couldn’t make 
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There was no need for me to go so 
early the next day; I was not riding 
until the three o’clock race, and I had 
another mount at four—both offered 


me yesterday. I had hoped to do 
better today, if only for the sake of 
Jimmie Crane; but it was the same 
old story, a pony that tired long before 
the end, was passed by all the others, 
and left in the distance behind. I got 
no more mounts ; owners were having 
no more of me and I did not blame 
them; so after the four o’clock race 
I went to the big marquee for tea, 
suffering from as severe a dose of 
inferiority complex as can ever have 
infected a human being. There was 
only one more race to go before the 
event of events—the Champions. 

The two Alner girls were at a table. 
I joined them. They were excitedly 
discussing the Champions. Dairen, of 
course, had qualified, and they said 
their father had told them it had never 
been in better form. Not only that, 
but—and this, Betty told me, was a 
secret and mustn’t be mentioned to 
anybody—her father thought it might 
beat Red Rose. Knowing Alner, I 
decided to put something on Dairen. 
They asked me if I was riding in the 
Champions. I said no, and they tact- 
fully dropped the subject. They left 
soon afterwards. They wanted to get 
a good seat for the big race before 
people got back from tea. I sat and 
smoked a cigarette. The place was 
beginning to clear. Mrs Layton, in a 
frock that seemed composed chiefly 
of lace, and with a veiled hat, floated 
out escorted by two helmeted 
cavaliers. ... 

‘* Been looking for you everywhere !” 

‘I turned. Jimmie was behind me 
with Falkner, the tall dark manager 
of Campbell’s. 

‘Look here,” Jimmie went on, 
“will you ride Falkner’s pony in the 
Champions ? ” 

A mount! For the Champions! 
I concealed my elation. ‘“ Didn’t 
know your pony had qualified,” I said 
to Falkner, trying to speak casually. 
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“Oh, yes. Won the last race yester- 
day.” 

I remembered. The race of two 
ponies. I wished now I had waited to 
see that race. Perhaps, in view of 
what had happened then, it was just 
as well that I had not. 

“T’ll ride him, certainly,” I said, 
** if you want it.” 

“Good ; then we'd better get to the 
dressing-room now—there’s not too 
much time.” 

*“And [ll buzz off,” said Jimmie. 
“Mrs Stuart-Ford is waiting for me. 
You’ve got the best jockey in New- 
chwang, Falkner.” 

Falkner smiled politely. 

We hurried to the dressing-room, 
but were in good time. The jockeys 
there were lazily donning their coats, 
talking, lighting cigarettes, putting 
spurs on, and some of them having a 
bracer of whisky and soda. Falkner’s 
colours were scarlet and gold; a bit 
too conspicuous for my taste—by now 
I did not particularly mind coming in 
last, but I did not want it advertised. 
The mafoo had taken my saddle: I was 
complete—spurs, whip, and everything. 

“Well, I'll be off,” said Falkner. 
** Good luck !” 

Stuart-Ford came in, carefully bend- 
ing his head to avoid the lintel of the 
door. With him was Stone, a jockey 
from Moukden. 

“Your name’s just gone up on the 
board,” he said to me. “I see you’re 


riding Blenheim.” 
** Correct.” 
“Well . . . I’m trying to fix Stone 


here up with spurs. He’s riding 
Coventry, the Moukden pony, and he 
thinks there’s just a chance he may 
pull it off.” 

** What about it ? ”’ I asked. 

“He’s got no spurs and Coventry’s 
lazy; the finest racer here—Stone 
says—if pricked continuously; with- 
out pricking he’ll just walk along and 
graze. So Stone came tome.. .” 

I saw it all. Stuart-Ford was 
‘helping’ somebody again. ‘‘ You’re 
after my spurs ?”’ I said. 
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“cc Yes.” 

“* Well, you won’t get them.” 

**Oh, come! You won’t need them. 
You know as well as I do that Blen- 
heim hasn’t a hope. If I thought he 
had, would I take your spurs away 
when I’ve drawn the blighter in the 
Champions ? ” 

In the end, of course, Stone got 
them. 

Dressed in my vivid colours I sat 
and waited. Only two jockeys had 
gone out, and I felt I might as well 
stay where I was until the bulk of 
them made a move. That Samaritan, 
Stuart-Ford, appeared with a tumbler 
of whisky and soda. I drank it and 
felt better. Goreton, in the black and 
white of M‘Castle, and Labouchie 
(Newchwang’s leading jockey) in Mrs 
Layton’s primrose, got up and moved 
to the door, and this was the signal for 
all. Stuart-Ford and I joined the 
little procession making its way towards 
the quarter-mile post. 

I had not seen my mount before, 
and I was agreeably surprised when, 
near the starting-post, the mafoo 
brought him to me. He was a bright 
bay, sturdy and well-built, with eager, 
prominent eyes. He was the smallest 
pony there. He reared violently as I 
swung into the saddle. Goreton, just 
mounted on Red Rose, passed by. 
“You riding that brute!” he said. 
**I wish you joy of him.” 

We had drawn for places in the 
dressing-room. I was number six. 
We manceuvred and bumped into our 
positions. There were twelve of us. 
Next to me, nearer the rails, was 
Labouchie on Grey Monk, looking 
superb as it tossed its head and danced 
on its toes. It was sweating heavily, 
I noticed. Wild Rose was next but 
one on my left, with Fairlie riding; a 
forlorn hope, surely, this famous 
sprinter ; he would never last a mile 
and a quarter; perhaps M‘Castle 
wanted him to help Red Rose, either 
by making the pace too hot for some 
of them, or by ‘ booking’ an inside 
position on the rails. Red Rose itself 
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was number three. Among that 
excited, plunging crowd it stood aloof 
and calm, perfect in form, as if con- 
scious that it was the favourite and 
the focus of all eyes. The only one of 
the classic ponies that had drawn a 
bad position was Woosung, the black, 
ridden by Ormsley, which was on the 
extreme left. Blenheim, between two 
excited neighbours, was fairly calm; 
and when he was inclined to become 
over-restless I found that a gentle 
pressure with my heels soothed him. 
His back felt very broad—I hoped it 
was muscle and not fat. 

All jockeys feel suspense before a 
race. Once the race is on the jockey 
forgets everything except the job on 
hand. I myself had no reason for 
excitement; I was riding a pony 
that had only got into this company 
of the élite by a fluke. No great 
things were expected of me, little 
money (if any) was on me. All the 
same, I found the waiting trying; 
there was a hollowness in my stomach 
and a numbness in my bones. I felt a 
huge relief when our long line began to 
move forward. Little Hopton ran by 
us as usual, shouting his loudest. I 
don’t know what he said; no one 
did. In a split second we had left 
him behind and our eyes were on 
his assistant down the course. His 
flag was down. The Champions had 
started. 

The race was a mile and a quarter ; 
that meant that we passed the grand- 
stand after quarter of a mile and then 
made the full circuit and came round 
to it again. As we went by the first 
time, Wild Rose, followed by Grey 
Monk, was leading by lengths. The 
rest of us were fairly close together. 
Something seemed unnatural to me as 
I passed the stand and its surrounding 
area of faces. For a moment I could 
not make out what it was; then I 
realised—it was the silence. When we 
got there again they would be baying 
like hounds. 

Red Rose and Dairen drew ahead, 
and I saw Woosung passing on the 
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left with smooth swiftness to gain a 
position nearer the rails. I let Blen- 
heim go at his own pace; he would 
probably flag and weaken soon enough ; 
in fact, I put a slight check on him 
to conserve his strength (if any) till 
later. Three ponies immediately drew 
ahead as I did so. 

Three-quarters of a mile to go. 
Round the bend I saw Grey Monk 
passing Wild Rose. Dairen and Red 
Rose were not far behind them. 
Then ran some five ponies that had 
drawn ahead of me with ease. There 
was a pony or something on my right 
now, and soon it decided to pass. 
I resisted the impulse to accept the 
challenge. I had made up my mind 
about this race; no forcing until near 
the end—the quarter-mile post, say. 
And then only according to circum- 
stances and if it could do any good. 
I had had enough, and more than 
enough of the early weakening of my 
mounts. Even now I expected and 
dreaded the feeling of ebbing strength 
beneath that means that all is over. 
So I took no action and the challenger 
came alongside. He came alongside, 
and then began to fall back, and I 
noticed with surprise that the rider 
was using his whip. 

The half-mile post was behind. The 
ponies before me had certainly gained 
nothing. I stole a look behind; my 
late challenger, in company with two 
others, was several lengths in the rear. 
And now I realised that I had ridden no 
pony like this ever before during these 
races; for as yet there was no sign of 
the weakening that had come to all 
my mounts before. I expected it, 
however, at any moment. 

I nestled down closer to Blenheim’s 
neck and tightened the reins a shred. 
The last pony of the bunch in front 
was very close. It was, in fact, coming 
towards me like driftwood on a sluggish 
stream. I passed it, and a white 
pony drifted backwards also—Wild 
Rose. The quarter-mile post went 
by. The bend was just ahead. Before, 
at about this spot, sweating and labour- 
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ing, I had had all the ponies of the 
race rush past me. 

This pony on my right—what had 
we here? Why, Stone on Coventry, 
almost kissing its mane, and his spurs 
(my spurs!) digging away. Another 
pony, and another: we came to them, 
drew up with them, and passed them, 
Blenheim and I—just like that. 

I still didn’t believe it. I was still 
waiting for the familiar laboured 
motion and the rush of ponies over- 
taking from behind. It would happen 
yet. Those I had passed would come 
tearing by in another moment. 

Ahead of me two ponies had drawn 
away from a third. I saw a chance of 
stealing in behind them on the rails. 
I did; and the third pony ranged 
beside me. I had a glimpse of Goreton’s 
anguished face turned sideways as I 


Red Rose! Was this a dream ? 

It was then, and only then, that the 
truth came to me. I had a mount 
who was a mount indeed; a brave 
mount, a wonder mount, and a mount 
who was not finished yet. I wasn’t | 
at the fag-end of this race. No; I was 
among the aces. A grey pony was 
in front; before it, two more. These 
were all that remained ahead; but 
the winning- post was getting near. 
I raised my whip. Blenheim saw it. 
I felt a stiffening, a check. The grey 
drew ahead. I managed to stop the 
whip on its downward course before it 
struck. I had seen the red light— 
definitely no whip for this pony. 
There was still a slight faltering, and 
then, thank God ! Blenheim was in his 
stride again and the grey drew near. 
When Labouchie on Grey Monk saw 
me coming past he used his whip 
with fury and for a second kept level 
with me. Then he fell behind. I over- 
took the black in front. I seemed to 


pass Woosung with more ease than I 
had passed Grey Monk. 

Only one remained: Dairen, two 
lengths ahead—an easy winner, with 
every other pony beaten—except Blen- 
heim. 


I was going all out now; 
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using every ounce of my strength to 
push my mount along—though he had 
plenty of his own! I grew conscious 
of an increasing noise, of shouts and 
yells—the roar from the crowd. They 
were wroughtup. They had seen Dairen 
beat the favourite and then they had 
seen this unknown pony emerge from 
the rear, pass all the others one by 
one until, like a relentless stoat, he 
was on the very heels of the supposed 
winner. 

Alner turned a startled face when he 
saw Blenheim’s nose at his elbow. 
He had thought the race was his. He 
lay almost flat and plied his whip 
furiously. Above the frightful din 
that the onlookers were making I 
distinctly heard shrill, repeated calls, 
“* Daddy—daddy—daddy . . daddy 
—daddy!” It was the Alner girls 
hysterically urging on their father. 
And well they might, for he and I 
were riding knee to knee. 

The post flashed by, and with it a 
screaming as of wild beasts that faded 
as we drew away, gently pulling in our 
mounts. We turned and rode back, 
through the ranks of the following 
ponies drawing up. 

“Who won ?” panted Alner. 

“*T don’t know,” I said. 

“I think I did.” 

I believed him. I felt he ought to 
know. 

“But I got the shock of my life,” 
he continued, “seeing you come up 
like that. Who is that pony, anyway ?”’ 

** Blenheim.” 

“Good God!” 

Falkner was hurrying towards us, 
ahead of a bunch of mafoos and gate- 
crashers, into the course. He took his 
pony’s bridle. 

*“* Well done!” 

‘“* Who won ?” 

“You did—by about a nose.” 

Betty Alner had taken her father’s 
rein and he had heard the bad news. 
We waited for the third owner, Church- 
ton, then Falkner led me into the 
enclosure, the head of a procession of 
three. 
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The excitement that affects a crowd 
at a close finish does not penetrate 
to the jockeys. Out on the course, 
fighting their respective battles, they 
are untouched by the hysterical infec. 
tion that seizes the onlookers like some 
disease. I was therefore bewildered by 
the antics of Jimmie Crane, who, with 
an inane grin almost splitting his face, 
rushed up and, pointing to me, smote 
Falkrer on the back, yelling, ‘ What 
did I tell you ? What did I tell you ?” 
and then dashed away shouting the 
same thing to everyone he saw. I 
was still more bewildered—though 
bewildered is a mild word—when I 
dismounted and was taking the saddle 
off preparatory to entering the weigh- 
ing-in room ; for then without warning 
@ woman rushed forward and kissed 
me. She kissed me with all the 
abandon of a mother greeting her 
first-born after many years. When I 
disentangled myself I looked incredu- 
lously at the chiselled features of 
Mrs Stuart-Ford, the tears running 
down her face. I took my saddle and 
dashed for the door, for I saw that 
another attack was imminent. 

** Well ridden,” said the clerk-of-the- 
course as I stood on the scales, ‘‘ and 
wonderful judgment ! ” 

** The judgment was all Blenheim’s,” 
I told him. 

The clerk-of-the-scales watched the 
lever as it rose slowly. ‘‘ Correct,’’ he 
said, and as I stepped from the plat- 
form I was seized by many hands and 
dragged to the race-course bar. 


Jimmie was loquacious that evening. 
We were having an early supper 
before going on to the race dance at 
the club. He had spoken about most 
things; now he switched on to Mrs 
Stuart-Ford. ‘‘ Early this afternoon,” 
he went on, “ I told her about the sub- 
scription. Felt I had to. She’d have 
been livid if I’d started it without her 
knowing, and—anyway, it doesn’t 
matter now. Thanks to Blenheim, 
they’ll draw a cheque for ten thousand 
of the best. 
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* She took it well; at any rate she 
said nothing at all, which was more 
than I’d expected. We saw the 
race together from the grandstand, 
but she barely noticed it. When 
the first great thrill came and Dairen 
put it across the favourite and every- 
body was yelling like mad, I turned to 
tell her something and found her 
studying her finger-nails. But when 
the name of Blenheim began to be 
mentioned—first by only one fellow 
and then by more and more—her 
ladyship sat up and took notice. 

“When you passed Red Rose they 
got really interested and there was a 
yell loud enough to deafen you, and 
about that time my arm began to hurt. 
I couldn’t think why for a little, 
because I was excited myself and not 
quite compos mentis. Then I found it 
was Mrs Stuart-Ford gripping it—and if 
they tell you a woman has no strength 
in her wrist, don’t you believe it! I 
turned to say, ‘ What the hell!’ or 
some expurgated version of those 
words, and found her sitting with her 
eyes closed and a look on her face as 
if she was undergoing the torture of 
the damned. 

“* And, all the time, the ‘ Blenheim ’ 
motif was increasing. Each pony you 
passed caused a bigger shout than the 
last, and the more they screamed your 
pony’s name the fiercer that lily-white 
hand bit into my arm. There'll be a 
blue mark there tomorrow, bet you a 
dollar.” 

“Jimmie,” I said thoughtfully, 
“there’s something queer about this 
Blenheim business. That pony’s a 
racer if ever there was one, yet every- 
body put him down asa dud. Why?” 

“Didn’t you know? And_ didn’t 
you see the race yesterday ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well . . . it’s not been advertised, 
of course, but Blenheim was once a 
crack pony at Tientsin. Then some- 
thing happened. A mafoo, or someone 
training him, or perhaps a jockey must 
have punished him badly. Anyway, 
Blenheim wouldn’t look at the Tientsin 
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race-course again. He was all right 
for hacking, but racing—no. Not on 
any account. And if you ask me, the 
real reason Falkner’s pal sent him to 
Falkner was to try him out on a 
different course.” 

“* And the race yesterday ? ” 

““Goreton rode him. Oh yes, they 
took pains to get the best jockey, 
and Goreton was free, Mac having 
scratched Red Rose. Well, Goreton 
was bucked off twice before the race 
started, and then Blenheim let out at 
Sunrise and got him in the ribs and in 
the hind-leg. The race—if you call it 
a race—was a complete fiasco. Blen- 
heim just didn’t bother to race at all ; 
loped along and half-way round Sun- 
rise went lame, so Blenheim finished 
by himself at half a trot and half a 
canter and shaking his head wickedly. 
Just after the post he chucked Goreton 
off again—right in front of the grand- 
stand. Goreton lost face badly over 
that. He won’t forget Blenheim in a 
hurry . . . or you either.” 

“ce Why me ? ” 

“For sticking on him and winning 
on him.” 

“* Tell me—did Goreton wear spurs ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘* Nothing—only that fate was deter- 
mined Stuart-Ford should win that 
money.” 

*“ You’re drivelling a little, old boy; 
aren’t you?” 

**No, I’m not. Jimmie, as sure as 
God made little apples, if S.F. hadn’t 
taken those spurs away from me— 
against his own interests, as he thought 
—I’d have finished last in the Cham- 
pions—if I’d ever started.” 


I would not have thought that the 
chance winning of one race would 
have had much effect on my status as 
a jockey. However, it did. This was 
partly due to the fierce light that 
beats upon that particular race, and 


partly to M‘Castle. That gentleman 
(with a complete change of front) 
announced that he had known all 
along that I was something outsize in 
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the way of jockeys. The Champions 
was no surprise to him, he said, because 
it was the first time I had got a pony 
that could move all four feet together 
without getting paralysis. If the other 
owners chose to give me only their 
duds, then it was all the better for him. 
He himself had always had a fixed 
arrangement with Goreton; other- 
wise—and so on in the same strain. 
As a matter of fact, it was obvious 
that, jealous of his reputation as a 
judge of jockeys, he was trying to 
gloss over the first verdict he had 
passed. If you repeat a thing often 
enough people come to believe it ; and 
people came to believe M‘Castle. As 
a result owners began to ask me to 
ride for them in the autumn meeting. 
I had grown cunning, however, and 
made no definite promises; for it was 
obvious I was going to be in a position 
to pick and choose, and I meant to 
make the most of it. There is a vicious 
circle about amateur jockeying. If a 
jockey is successful he can pick the 
best. If he is not successful, or is 


unknown, he only has the leavings, 


and on these he cannot win; so he 
keeps on being unsuccessful and having 
only the leavings. 

Before the training started, John 
Dell (the third member of the Butter- 
field & Swire mess) bought a griffin. 
Griffins are race ponies in the raw. 
They are sent down once a year from 
Mongolia in small batches to each 
race club, and look more like wild 
cattle than ponies when they arrive. 
The subscribers draw for them, and 
some are lucky and some not. After 
clipping and grooming and exercising, 
more or less respectable ponies emerge, 
but the majority are no earthly use 
for racing. John Dell had been lucky. 
His griffin turned into a tall brown 
with racing lines. He asked me to 
train it and ride it in the races. Some- 
what rashly, I said I would. Cornwall 
(as he named it) turned out to be as 
vicious as a China pony can be (which 
is saying a lot), and he did not improve 
as time went on. I never once mounted 
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the brute without the aid of a twitch 
screwed round its nose, and at bucking 
and deliberate, well-placed kicking it 
was in a class apart. It also had 
carnivorous inclinations. One thing, 
however, became apparent: Cornwall 
was a flyer. Those long legs could 
travel. Later, I found to my sorrow 
that he could not stay. 

The time of the autumn meeting 
came round. There had been little 
change. Falkner was on leave, and 
Blenheim had gone (presumably back 
to Tientsin). The Stuart-Fords were 
no longer there, of course, and Jimmie 
Crane had been transferred to Shanghai. 
M‘Castle had a new pony, Rose of 
China, reputed to be the best he had 
ever had. His Red Rose, however, 
was still going strong. Mrs Layton 
had not a new model for this meeting 
(as she usually had); her Grey Monk 
had improved so much that she could 
not better it. Alner had acquired a 
good-looking bay called Brownie. It 
had proved no good—or so he said; 
since it had been trained very early in 
the mornings before anyone else had 
arrived, it was hard to tell. On the 
few occasions when it had galloped in 
public it had made poor time, s0, 
presumably, could be ruled out. 

I rode Cornwall in the first race, 
which was confined to griffins ard was 
only five furlongs. John Dell badly 
wanted his pony to qualify for the 
Champions, and I had told him Cornwall 
was a certainty for this race provided 
he did not chuck me off. I mounted, 
with the help of the inevitable twitch, 
and after the usual bucking display, 
got into line; and _ the starter, 
thoroughly fed up with me now and 
with my pony, put his flag down, 
ignoring the fact that Cornwall had 
stuck his front feet out and was stand- 
ing like a rock. I waited to see the 
field return (probably accusing me of 
deliberately engineering a false start), 
but to my surprise the second starter’s 
flag was down and the field was 
on its way. All kid-glove tactics be- 
tween Cornwall and myself had been 
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abandoned long ago. Even so, he 
got it now in a way that surprised 
him. I slashed him with the whip 
everywhere where it would most hurt 
and spurred him well up in the tender 
part of the flanks. The pig-headed 
lump of viciousness reacted ; he gave 
a mighty plunge and was off. I have 
said before that he was a flyer, but I 
am quite sure he had never before 
travelled at the pace he put on now. 
The others had completed almost half 
the course before he started. By all 
the rules he was out of it ; a candidate 
rather for the next race than for this, 
but in the straight he was on the tail 
of the hindmost and at the winning- 
post was half a length ahead of the 
leader. They were only griffins, of 
course, but even so... As soon as 
he felt me drawing him in he gave one 
of his best bucking displays; but I 
knew every one of his bucks by now, 
and he did not get me off. John Dell’s 
only comment.as he led me in was, “I 
thought you’d gone to sleep at first.” 
My selection of mounts was justified ; 
for that afternoon I won all the races 
but three and was placed in those. 
The Chinese, who go by the jockey and 
not the horse when they bet, singled 
me out and must have done fairly 
well; but I was going to let them 
down later with a bump. In the third 
race (which I mention because it had 
further consequences) I rode Red Rose. 
M‘Castle had his new Rose of China 
in the same race ridden by Goreton, 
who naturally had been given first 
choice. It was a mile and a half, with 
a fairly big field. M‘Castle was 
watching it with Mrs Layton from a 
front seat in the stand. I was behind 
at first, but joined the two leaders 
just after the last bend. The two 
leaders were Rose of China and Pieman, 
a Moukden pony with a Moukden 
jockey. The three of us kept dead 
level all along the straight, working as 
hard as we could, and we passed the 
post, it seemed to me, in a dead 
straight line; but I found I had won, 
with Rose of China and Pieman dead- 
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heating for second place. M‘Castle 
then remarked to Mrs Layton that, 
whichever of the three ponies I had 
been riding, it would have won. This 
must have influenced her; for she 
sought me out and asked me to ride 
Grey Monk in the 1.30 next day, 
which would be its first appearance 
this meeting. 

I agreed, without any hesitation. 
I had supposed Goreton would be 
riding it as usual, but that was not 
my concern. Goreton thought so, too ; 
for when I was talking to her later in 
the day he came up to her and sug- 
gested that she gave him her colours 
now, so that she need not bother on 
the morrow. She said blandly that 
I was riding Grey Monk—she thought 
he knew—she was so sorry. 

Goreton said it was quite all right, 
and departed, giving me a sidelong 
look as he went away. 


The next day, when I looked at the 
board, I found that all the ponies for 
the 1.30 race had been scratched, 
except Grey Monk and Brownie. And 
the jockey riding Brownie was Goreton ! 
This was strange ; for Goreton was by 
no means a jockey who liked figuring 
among the ‘also rans ’—yet, judging 
by Brownie’s performances at training, 
he had deliberately chosen to do so. 

Alner and Goreton were in the 
dressing-room together when I entered. 
Alner greeted me with a breezy affa- 
bility that was unusual with him. 
*“ What do you think,” he asked, “ of 
all the other owners scratching ? ” 

I said I supposed they were saving 
their ponies for some other race. 
‘Damn poor sportsmanship!” he 
said. ‘It’s because they can’t win. 
Now Brownie hasn’t a hope either, 
but I’m running him just to make a 
race for you.” 

This didn’t seem quite like Alner, 
but I made no comment. 

A little later Goreton and I walked 
out and mounted our ponies near the 
starting-point. The race being a mile, 
we started opposite the grandstand, 
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amid a complete lack of enthusiasm. 
The onlookers considered the race a 
bore; Grey Monk was bound to win. 

“What about taking it easy for a 
little 2?’ I suggested to Goreton as we 
lmed up. ‘No sense in tiring the 
ponies out before their other races.” 

*“* Just as you like,” he said. 

The starter dropped his flag, and 
we were off—at a slow canter. A 
derisive laugh came from the crowd. 

“‘ Personally,” said Goreton as we 
went along, “‘I think it silly of Alner 
to have entered this pony. It’s got no 
chance against yours.” 

“Then why are you riding it ?” 

“Oh ...ITd got no mount. Just 
as soon ride as hang about.” 

The half-mile post went slowly by. 
We spoke of this and that. The 
quarter-mile post approached. “I 
shall let this pony out just round the 
bend,” I told Goreton. 

“O.K. Ill do what I can to keep 
up with you.” 

““Sheer off!” I called out sharply, 
for his pony was crowding me danger- 
ously near the rails. 

As I spoke he barged into me. My 
leg grazed along the top bar, and as I 
turned to use my whip—on him or on 
his pony, or both—he made off, pelting 
round the bend and plying his whip 
furiously. 

Luckily, Grey Monk just had the 
legs of Brownie, but only just; for 
that animal had developed a turn of 
speed never disclosed at training and 
had gained the inside position. I had 
to strain my mount to the uttermost 
to win by a bare neck. 

‘“‘ Sorry,” said Goreton as we reined 
in our panting beasts. ‘‘ Some Chinese 
sitting in the long grass—stood up 
suddenly—my pony swerved.” 

** Oh, ye-es!”’ I said in effect, but I 
did not use quite those words. 

No one had noticed. It had hap- 
pened just beyond the sharp bend and 
had been partly hidden by the rails. 
To the spectators all that had happened 
was that, after going round like 
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a funeral, whips had been raised and 
Brownie had proved better than any. 
one had expected. So I left it at that. 

“You'll ride Grey Monk in the 
Champions, won’t you?” asked Mrs 
Layton sweetly as her white gloved 
hand took her pony’s rein. 

I sighed. ‘‘ I wish I could ; but I’ve 
promised John Dell to ride Cornwall.” 

“Cornwall! He’s no good for a 
mile and a quarter.” 

“*T know,” I said miserably, “ but 
it’s a definite understanding.” 

“Oh. Well, never mind. You were 
a dear to qualify Grey Monk” 

I did my best. I saw John Dell 
during the afternoon and put it to him 
that Cornwall could not stay—why 
run him? He was aghast. I had 
promised ; and if I did not ride him 
nobody else would. I saw he was 
dead set on having his pony run in the 
big race. 

So I rode Cornwall in the Champions. 
His only chance (if he ever had one) 
was to use his remarkable speed and 
get a good lead. He did; and at the 
half-mile post we were alone together— 
well ahead. He weakened soon after- 
wards, and they passed me one by one, 
Rose of China, Pieman, Grey Monk, and 
the rest. The Pieman won, Grey Monk 
(Labouchie riding) was second, and 
Rose of China (with Goreton) third. 

As for me, I finished my racing 
career as I had begun it—last. I was 
transferred just before the next meeting 
to a small port on the Yangtse and 
never raced again. 


On the homeward journey Mrs 
Layton’s ricksha passed me. She 
turned an unsmiling face. ‘ I suppose 


you know,” she said, “‘ that you lost 
me the Champions.” Unprofitably, 
on those night watches, I have some- 
times wondered myself. Would I, if 
I had ridden Grey Monk instead of 
Cornwall, have covered myself with 
temporary glory by winning the Cham- 
pions twice running? Who knows ? 
And who cares ! 
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“ROMAN CAMP.’ 


BY A.C. 


Wek I to gild the story with super- 
latives, were I to paint the shadows in 
black, and the high-lights in dazzling 
vermilions; and had I the pen of a 
Kipling or a Minchhausen, I might 
begin—just begin—to do justice to my 
tale. As it is, the story must needs be 
told in dull greys and browns, letting 
Truth, with her flaming sword, cleave 
through the undergrowth of illiteracy. 

It came about that, in the early 
days of April 1941 while certain nations 
were struggling for the supremacy 
of the world in general and of Libya 
in particular, a number of naval 
officers and ratings were brought to 
the town of Devonport. They were 
brought there for the most part under 
a guise; some were told they were 
about to do a course in poison gas, 
others were to be sent to America to 
man new ships, while others imagined 
—such is the power of wishful thinking 
—that they were to settle down to a 
job on shore in their own home town. 
There were, however, one or two who 
knew exactly what the future held in 
store, and they were silent on the 
subject. 

These people assembled and met 
together in due course, and discovered 
very quickly that nearly all their 
prognostications were at fault. For it 
became evident at once that the 
purpose of their convention was to 
man a ship. 

It was not until the majority of the 
new ship’s company had seen their 
new burden that they realised what 
manner of craft they had to contend 
with. She lay in the dockyard, in a 
graving dock, as uncouth and untidy 
a mass of rusty iron and steel as had 
ever graced this naval base. She was 
five hundred and fifty feet long, 
eighty feet wide at her broadest, and 
she drew thirty-one feet of water. 
She was thirty years old, had fought 
at Jutland, and had later been for 


many years the target of the Navy’s 
practice shoots, so that her sides and 
superstructure ‘outside the armoured 
belt looked like a much travelled suit- 
case, a patchwork of rusty plates, a 
maze of rivets and welds. She 
had been launched by Mrs Winston 
Churchill in the year 1911 and her 
name was H.M.S. Centurion. 

It cannot be denied that the new 
ship’s company viewed with some 
concern and disgust the obsolete 
monster that was to be their home. 
Arrival at one’s new ship is at any 
time a step into the unknown, but this 
transcended anything that had hap- 
pened to most of them before, and 
conjured up the most unlikely future— 
none perhaps so unlikely as that which 
actually took place. 

Her upper works and decks were a 
mass of chaos and confusion. The 
general effect was as if several 
high-explosive bombs had arrived 
simultaneously on top of her. One of 
her funnels had disappeared, she had 
no guns, there were great slabs of 
armour-plate about the place, and the 
deck was strewn with iron girders, 
chests of drawers, bits of machinery, 
crockery, wires, ropes, electric leads, 
bales of canvas, and dockyard work- 
men. A continuous stream of stores 
and spare parts was pouring out from 
the bowels of the ship, and over all 
shuddered the maddening clatter of a 
thousand hammers and riveters. The 
dockside began to pile high with 
valuables and junk. 

The Roman soldiers—for as such 
the inmates of this creature came to 
know themselves—crept with some 
anxiety on board their Camp. The 
fears they entertained about the con- 
dition of the beast were fully justified ; 
and if they felt any relief on viewing 
the horrid intestines, it was that so 
far no dragons or hobgoblins seemed 
to be about. In this they were wrong, 
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as would later be manifest. Below it 
was dark, tortuous; the deckhead 
was low; rust and filth lay every- 
where, and in contrast to the world 
above there was an eerie silence, broken 
only by distant booms and gurgles. 

The engineers changed into their 
oldest and oiliest boiler suits and 
descended perilously into dark, dank 
pits, where from time to time sundry 
clatters and creaks and much forcible 
language transmitted the success or 
failure of their efforts. Since none of 
them had ever been on board before, 
much of their labour was done by 
trial and error—proof by exhaustion— 
and the furtive opening of some baffling 
valve would produce either a flood of 
cold water, or a fellow engineer in no 
easy mood drenched in thick, black 
oil, and saying things that would 
curdle vitriol. Most terrifying was the 
time when such experiment produced no 
result whatever, and the doer was left in 
a hopeless state of suspended anxiety. 

The work was not wholly nega- 
tive, however. Sundry hissings and 
bubblings from the depths, accom- 
panied by clouds of filthy black smoke 
belching through what remained of 
the funnels, showed that there was 
something under way. The rest of the 
Roman soldiers waited in some sus- 
pense, and after a few hours a pale, 
wan glimmer in a few electric-light 
lamps showed that at least there was 
steam in the vicinity of the dynamos. 
Thereafter things went from strength 
to strength, and the final triumph was 
when the captain’s servant was in- 
formed that there was hot water 
available, and managed to draw off 
into the bath a slow trickle of tepid, 
black, viscous slime. 

On deck strange happenings were 
noticed. A large and commodious 
funnel suddenly sprouted where no 
funnel had been before; indeed, where 
no funnel technically should be. Vast 
superstructures of wood, steel, and 
canvas grew. Mighty fourteen-inch 
gun turrets, largely of a very flimsy 
fabric, which would have stopped the 
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entry of rain, but hardly the ingress of 
an armour-piercing shell, were lowered 
into place, and wooden guns fitted 
into them. These latter were so frail 
that they had to be supporte: at half 
their length, in order to prevent them 
from drooping. 

Finally, a crowd of painters and 
camouflage experts arrived, and in a 
day transformed a thirty-year-old ship 
into what seemed to all the world to 
be Britain’s latest sea-going monster, 
H.M.S. Anson, pride of the Royal Navy. 

It was at about this stage that Mr 
and Mrs Churchill themselves arrived 
on the scene, while visiting Plymouth. 
Winston took his usual keen interest 
in all the proceedings, tapped our 
main armament with his stick and 
commented, ‘‘ Fine piece of wood ! ”’ 

It was also at this time that the 
wicked Hun sent many aircraft of 
@ night-time to drop high-explosives 
around and about, and generally do 
their best to kill folk and embarrass the 
work in hand. 


All this was intriguing, and caused 
even the most uninquisitive among us 
to pause and wonder what it was all 
about. Moreover, a_ sinister note 
was added by the reception and 
emplacing of many large cylinders 
which looked remarkably like charges 
of T.N.T. It would seem that our 
future, whatever it was to be, would 
have a speedy termination. 

So, with one thing and another, the 
time passed rapidly, and at the 
beginning of May we slipped, as un- 
obtrusively as a twenty-five thousand 
ton ship can slip, down into the Sound, 
out into the Channel, and off to the 
north. 

Now, concerning this trip, the follow- 
ing facts we knew :— 


(a) That we were on a secret opera- 
tion. 

(b) That the ship was masquerading 
as something she was not. 

(c) That we had been told that we 
were only to take ‘ steaming 
kit ’ with us, since we should 
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“be back in U.K. in three 
weeks.” 

(d) That the bottom of the ship was 
horrid with explosives. 


Rumour reared its ugly head, and 
swayed about in the most fantastic 
manner. Berlin became one of our 
tamer and more probable destinations. 
Men who had not made their wills 
wished they had done so _ before. 
Medal hunters conjured up visions of a 
visit to Buckingham Palace or of post- 
humous notices in their local papers. 
Our arrival in the Clyde and conceal- 
ment in Loch Long did nothing to 
dispel these fantasies, and when a week 
later we set off with an escort of an 
aircraft carrier, a cruiser and several 
destroyers, every man becamo a self- 
appointed prophet with a _ vivid 
imagination. 

One morning at sea, as we sloshed 
along—for no other word can describe 
the somewhat crabwise motion, the 
halting throb of our engines extended 
to their full fifteen knots, and the 
general resemblance to an old Glad- 
stone bag wallowing in surf—as we 
sloshed along, the captain spoke to us 
over our improvised broadcast system. 
He told us that we were embarked 
on a reasonably lively operation, for 
which he required volunteers. These 
would be formed into the D.O.G. 
(Death or Glory) party and would 
steam the ship to its final destination. 
The remainder would be disembarked 
at a port and returned to England. 
Later, those of us in the know dis- 
covered that we were in fact going to 
steam to Tripoli Harbour, then in the 
hands of the enemy, in conjunction 
with the Mediterranean Fleet, and, 
“when nobody was looking,” sail into 
the entrance of the harbour and beach 
ourselves, thus blocking the port and 
embarrassing Rommel. Those still 
alive would escape as best they could 
in M.T.B.s. It was, in fact, to be 
another and more glorious ‘ Zeebrugge.’ 

Our journey to Gibraltar passed 
without event, save when we attempted 
to ram the aircraft carrier, owing to a 
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mistaken idea on the part of one of 
our helmsmen that port was starboard. 
Inboard we carried out ‘dummy runs’ 
of abandoning ship in preparation for 
the great day. In our steaming kit 
we looked the most diverse crowd of 
scoundrels that has ever disgraced one 
of His Majesty’s ships. 

Secrecy was essential, and it was 
without much surprise that we found 
ourselves timed to enter Gibraltar 
after dark. We passed with some 
wonder the lights of Spain, and 
anchored at Gib. A very large oiler 
came alongside, and expressed some 
doubts about our identity, but we 
were by now getting hardened to the 
lie indirect, and had a surprising and 
wonderful set of explanations to give 
for our existence. 

All that night while we oiled, the 
excitement increased ; for we were on 
the threshold of the first part of our 
momentous journey through the Medi- 
terranean, and who should know the 
ultimate outcome of the expedition ? 
Just before dawn we sailed, and to our 
surprise, and to our mingled dis- 
appointment and relief, sailed west 
instead of east ! 

At first it was thought that this was 
merely subterfuge on our part, but the 
light of subsequent events revealed a 
sequence of circumstances which com- 
bined to foil our attempt on Tripoli. 
The battleship Bismarck was at large 
in the Atlantic, and the Naval Force 
at Gib., which was to have escorted us 
through the Mediterranean, had to 
proceed with all despatch in search of 
the German monster. We were told 
to proceed to Alexandria by way of 
the Cape. 

So away we rumbled. Who knows 
that, but for the untimely appearance 
of the Bismarck, the tale of the North 
African campaign might have been a 
different one ? 

We had no feelings about what 
might happen should we encounter the 
enemy battleship in single combat. 
Indeed the thought never occurred to 
us at all. We were too much occupied 
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with domestic troubles. For the trip, 
which was to have taken ten days, 
now bid fair to last several months, 
and the Roman Camp, which felt it 
had been led up the garden path, 
decided to have its revenge on its 
occupants. In a sequence of days 
which became more and more tropical 
(remember we had no suitable kit) 
there arrived a set of disasters which 
seemed very much akin to the plagues 
of Egypt. The refrigerator broke 
down, we ran short of oil fuel, we ran 
short of fresh water, we ran out of 
cigarettes, bread and sugar, and our 
wireless died on us. Our escort left us 
and returned to Gib. Alone, dirty and 
sweltering, we wallowed across the 
glassy and submarine-infested waters 
of the West African coast, a 25,000-ton 
target with only a few two-pounder 
guns with which to defend ourselves, 
and a sublime optimism born of the 
absurdity of the situation. 

Within a day of Freetown, our first 
port of call, we sighted two objects in 
the water, which on closing turned out 
to be a couple of boat-loads of survivors 
from a merchant ship that had been 
torpedoed the evening before. They, 
poor things, had not recognised us as 
anything familiar to the pages of 
‘Jane,’ and assuming the ship to be 
some Vichy French vessel out from 
Dakar, were preparing to spend the 
rest of the war as prisoners. The sight 
of our White Ensign reassured them, 
but it was evident that they were 
somewhat puzzled by our camouflage. 
Their arrival was a minor deliverance 
for us also; for they swamped us with 
cigarettes, with which they had provi- 
dently filled their boats, and even 
produced a portable radio set which 
worked, whereas our vast installations 
did not. 

The Roman Camp entered Freetown, 
and hid well up the river. 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
Navy at Freetown was more than 
anxious to find out about the new 
Anson. Here was a brand-new ship, 
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just commissioned from England. | 
fear that if it is a sin to tell a lie, then 
in those next few days we sinned 
grievously. For it was ordained that 
the mission was so hush-hush that we 
must needs bamboozle our own country. 
men as well as those of the enemy, 
It was a game in which we took the 
highest delight, I must confess. The 
rules were simple, the chief proviso 
being that one must never give the 
lie direct. The evasive or red herring 
answer was the most _ successful, 
followed by “‘ But, my dear fellow, I 
shouldn’t really be telling you about 
all this.” 

One ‘deficient’ Paymaster asked 
us to transfer vast quantities of clothing 
stores to his own ship, at the same time 
eyeing us somewhat askance in our 
scruffy get-up. We hardly dared tell 
this immaculate officer that we were 
dressed in our best and only rig. 

Various bits of machinery had 
retired from the unequal struggle, so 
we were compelled to send them to the 
repair ship. We had been lent a local 
motor-hoat, having none of our own, 
driven by a disreputable West African 
by the name of Gingair, and the arrival 
of this battered tub alongside the 
repair ship caused the latter to wonder 
why Their Lordships had altered their 
boat policy. Even more bewildered 
were the engineer repair officers when 
they viewed the pile of scrap iron- 
mongery which was listed as vital 
parts of the new battleship. Such is 
the perspicuity of the human race, 
that they even began to suspect that 
we were not quite what we said. 

But I am convinced that we might 
have got away from Freetown with 
the myth unexploded, had not our 
departure been marred by the un- 
fortunate coincidence of the Roman 
Camp with a troopship. This un- 
expected contact, while doing little 
damage, brought everyone to the 
surfaee to look, and the cat was out 
of the bag. The Roman Camp trundled 
out of Freetown with her tail between 


her legs. 
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Now there came a period when even 
Tantalus himself might have cried out 
in agony. For though we put into 
many and wonderful places, yet were 
we not vouchsafed to land in any of 
them, for fear somebody might let 
dip the purport of our existence. 
Moreover, we were compelled to enter 
harbour at dusk and leave before dawn. 
So were seen all the glittering lights of 
Capetown and Durban in full peace- 
time regalia. It was no use saying 
‘sour grapes’; the grapes were obvi- 
ously not sour, and it was damnable. 
So we settled down to enjoy our own 
little paradise, with its warm water 
to drink, and its warm sloppy canned 
beef to eat, its labyrinth of mess-decks 
devoid of electric fans in the tropical 
heat, its ancient machinery to repair 
as best we could, dressed all the time 
in what remained of our kit, now 
universally reduced to a towel round 
the waist and a pair of sandals. 

Finally we reached Suez. 

From Suez the captain went to 
Alexandria by train, to discover that 
the Med. Fleet was sadly depleted 
by the Crete operations, and that we 
were ‘not wanted.’ It was in Alex., 
or so it was whispered, that certain 
senior officers began to make inquiries 
why so young a captain should have 
so senior a command; they had been 
promised one of the new battleships 
themselves ; representations were made 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The funwanted’ ship then crept up 
to the Great Bitter Lake, in the Suez 
Canal, and anchored. For the first 
time since leaving England the ship’s 
company was allowed ashore. There 
was not much ashore, but there was 
a naval camp with a large canteen. 
Jack ashore is a thirsty man at the 
best of times, but when he has been 
working up that thirst for two months 
through tropical climes, and when he 
finds himself in a desert with un- 
limited stocks of Australian beer 


available, it is safe to guess that he 
will draw himself off a small glass 
or two, 
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The bodies were punctiliously re- 
turned to the ship each morning. 
Thus ended our career as a blockship. 


We now felt that we were so much 
flotsam. Orders came for the ship to 
steam to Mombasa and park there 
until required. Accordingly she set 
off from Aden in great style into the 
the teeth of the south-west monsoon. 
Large waves threw themselves against 
the ship’s side, and some even came 
inboard. Our embarrassment increased 
when a particularly vicious billow 
elected to sweep away ‘A’ turret 
with its four 14-in. guns; and though 
two of the latter were rescued, the 
remains were not becoming, and the 
mighty cannon and armour - plating 
floating dismally farther and farther 
astern were unusual and somewhat 
pathetic. 

We gathered some uncalled-for glory 
in the end, however. Our pride had 
received a further fall when we dis- 
covered that it would be impossible to 
reach Mombasa: we were forced to 
turn about and return to Aden. Here, 
to our surprise, we found that the 
inhabitants had heard a rumour that 
we had come upon and destroyed an 
enemy raider, sustaining, ourselves, 
severe damage to the foremost turret. 
Our arrival in ill condition confirmed 
this tale. 

Having failed to counter the mon- 
soon, the authorities decided to send us 
‘down wind’ to Bombay, and thither 
we proceeded and ‘ dropped the hook.’ 

It was to be nine months before the 
hook was lifted again. 


It must not be imagined that this 
nine months was spent in complete 
idleness. True, the sun shone fiercely, 
and the ship’s company made their 
hay in the delights of the great Indian 
city. Every afternoon was devoted 
to pleasure; the amenities on board 
were increased with such things as a 
piano, many refrigerators, a wireless 
set, some furniture (a commodity 
which we had been particularly lacking) ; 
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there was boating and bathing, cricket 
and football, and dancing and its 
aftermath. 

But there was also a certain amount 
of work to be done on the ancient 
James-Watt-like machinery before we 
could reasonably expect to ply the 
ocean once more. ‘A’ turret was 
rebuilt before the eyes of the wonder- 
ing and bewildered Indians, and prob- 
ably the enemy Intelligence. Sanity 
—anchored as we were for nine months 
two miles from the shore, without any 
power-boats of our own—had to be 
preserved as best it could by a modicum 
of work; and lunacy had to be fore- 
stalled by pretending to be unhinged. 
This is a pernicious pastime, and apt 
to cause alarm and despondency among 
strangers. Indeed, our first reception 
in Bombay, secret and unorthodox as 
we were, caused many of the inhabi- 
tants to assume that we were ‘not 
quite nice to know.’ But their hearts 
melted eventually. 

Then there were the ‘ flaps.’ About 
once a month, preceded by secret 


envelopes, men would arrive on board 


and start to measure things. This 
measuring was the prelude to a spate 
of rumours and the unleashing of 
unparalleled energy on the part of the 
ship’s company. It at once got about 
that the ship was to be converted into 
a depot ship for minesweepers, an 
accommodation ship for W.R.N.S., 
a disguised battleship of the Royal 
Sovereign class, a blockship for Burma. 
The Roman soldiers took all this in 
their stride. Indeed, had they been 
told that the ship was to be fitted out 
with all the latest devices and handed 
over to the enemy, they would have 
not been in any way put about; for 
verily truth was stranger than fiction 
in the Centurion, and had the expected 
and ordinary happened it would have 
shaken us to the core. 

Suffice to say, that after a great 
deal of exertion had been expended 
for a week or so, the flap would die 
down, and the ship would drop back 
into its oriental coma, watching the war 
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drift by. The Roman Camp prepared 
to pay off and go into reserve. 


The Centurion had just reverted to 
six months’ notice for steam when a 
flap occurred which did not die down, 
and which became an ever-increasing 
whirling vortex into which the ship 
was dragged faster and faster. Clever 
mining work on the part of Italian 
underwater men in Alexandria Harbour 
had temporarily put paid to the 
Queen Elizabeth and Valiant, and left 
the Med. fleet without a battleship to 
oppose the nervous but formidable 
Italian battle-fleet. 

Malta must be supplied, or capitulate. 
Why not, therefore, use a dummy 
battleship to protect the convoy and 
call it the Duke of York? Which was 
done. The dummy battleship was 
ready in Bombay. There remained 
only to fill it with stores for Malta, 
add a few small guns to combat the 
Luftwaffe, and away we could go. 

Imagine, now, your house filled to 
the roof with bags of flour ; flour in the 
sitting-rooms, flour in the bathrooms, 
fiour in the kitchen, flour in the pas- 
sages, flour in your books, your food, 
and your drink; flour in your bed. 
For such was our lot after we reached 
Suez. To feed the Maltese we had to 
embark no less than 500 tons of this 
seemingly clean but ubiquitous cereal ; 
and since we were not fitted out to 
take cargo, it had to be stowed in every 
available space, including the living 
quarters. Moreover, and this is one 
of the joys of Egypt, the loading was 
carried out in the height of summer 
in Suez Bay. The local population of 
flies, which was a million to each 
Egyptian, spurred on no doubt by the 
possibility of a sea voyage, boarded 
with every sack a myriad strong, and, 
in the way flies have, settled down 
to make themselves at home. They 
settled everywhere. Food could only 
be consumed in the teeth of such 4 
blast made by an electric fan that 
the wretched insects could not remain 
airborne; and drink had to be care- 
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fully skimmed of corpses before it 
could be touched. Our own modest 
quota of flies and cockroaches vanished 
rapidly and completely before this 
voracious horde, and we swatted feebly 
against hopeless odds like the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the world during 
the time of Moses. 

Our other 500 tons of cargo, also 
scattered about the ship, included 
bags and bags of cotton seed (which 
invariably burst, discharging their 
contents far and wide), corned beef, 
bombs, fireworks, tobacco, electric- 
light bulbs, machine-gun ammunition, 
and lavatory paper. The cleanliness 
of the ship decreased as the square of 
the laden tonnage ; the Roman soldiers 
became more piratical than ever. 

Thus laden we left the Canal at 
Port Said. A German reconnaissance 
plane flew over us, at which we barked 
furiously ; a large mine went up just 
ahead of us. We were in the Med. 

The next three days were fairly 
busy, so that even had we possessed a 
deck-tennis outfit, I doubt whether 
we should have used it. The Roman 
Camp was placed in the centre of a 
prodigious convoy headed for Malta. 
The ship was in the nature of a stooge 
to draw the fury of the enraged Hun 
upon itself, and so leave the other more 
valuable cargoes less molested. The 
idea was excellent, though the Roman 
soldiers felt that the position might 
tend to become somewhat embarrassing. 

It did. Too soon the ships in the 
convoy flew the Red Warning flags, 
the sky began to fill with little brown 
puffs, down came the little silver Stukas 
in a dive, wonk wonk wonk went the 
bombs as the planes swerved away 
amid the deafening chatter of close- 
range weapons. The spouts of water 
subsided, the smoke cleared away, 
down came the red flags, and the 
convoy steamed serenely on its way. 
Then up went the red flag again and 
the band played once more. Torpedo- 
bombers at dusk and E-boats at night 
varied the menu, with the sky brilliant 
with coloured tracer. The shudder of 
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depth-charges attacking U-boats filled 
in the blank spaces. 

The Roman Camp was in a fast 
convoy. This did not mean much to 
the newer ships, but to us it meant 
a full-power run all the time. To 
drop behind would expose us to the 
full blast of attention that a straggler 
usually got from the enemy; and, 
besides, we believed that we were 
wanted for our original blocking duties 
at Tripoli later, so we did our utmost 
to press on. The Roman machinery, 
which had let us down so often when 
things were quiet, did not let us down 
this time. 

During one attack some near misses 
sent up a great spout of water close 
to us, and the majority of it descended 
down our sawn-off funnel. At once, 
as the cold water landed in the fur- 
naces, a great belch of steam and 
black smoke exploded into the sky. 
Observers from other ships shook their 
heads sadly, and anxious inquiries 
about our casualties came from the 
flagship. We were happily able to 
reply that everything was rattling on 
as usual down below. The bridge 
thought, another time, when the ship 
was rocked by another near miss, that 
one of the scuttling charges had 
exploded in sympathy. A messenger 
was sent to investigate, and found the 
shipwright calmly sitting on the sus- 
pected charge smoking his pipe. 

Eventually we were hit. A Stuka 
landed a thousand-pound bomb on our 
forecastle. It shot through, came out 
of the ship’s side and exploded under 
water. The gun’s crew were standing 
just ahead of the hole it made in the 
deck, and someone said, “ Don’t look 
round now, but...” The under- 
water explosion blew a large hole in 
the ship’s side below water-level, and 
a shower of cork, with which the Camp 
had been packed in target-ship days 
for buoyancy, shot up into the air and 
landed all over everywhere. 

Water began to pour in below decks, 
and our Roman nose settled down and 
down in the water. 
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It was not possible to control any 
of the damage sustained; for even 
had we had the equipment to pump 
out the compartments, we could not 
reach them, since they were buried in 
cargo. So we sat tight and prayed 
that the prophecy of one old stoker 
who said, “ They’ll never sink this 
ship, sir; she’s a lucky ship!” might 
be true. In a way it was, and in a 
way, as you will hear, it was not. 
It was the same stoker who had the 
soothing habit of arriving in the 
engine-room during the most shattering 
explosions with large plates of sand- 
wiches and beakers of tea, unperturbed 
by the maelstrom of T.N.T. that was 
reverberating about him. Some other 
near misses did other damage. In 
came more water ; one dynamo seemed 
to be flung all over the place; there 
was water swilling about the com- 
partment, and bits and pieces all over 
the deck, but somehow the old machine 
seemed to run on, and the E.R.A. 
remarked that it was always a rather 
shaky machine, anyway. 

By now we were well down in the 
water for’ard and had a list, so that 
our progress was like that of a 
dejected crab. By now, also, the escort 
was grievously short of ammunition, 
and since there was word that an 
east-bound convoy had succeeded in 
getting ships to Malta, and since the 
Italian battle- fleet was steaming 
between us and that island, we put 
back into Alexandria. The Roman 
Camp drew too much water to get into 
the harbour, and we lay outside, an 
object of amusement, wonder, and pity, 
until various salvage operations had 
lightened our draft and our cargo had 
been discharged—and our flies. 

It was a very interesting convoy, 
and not without loss of life, I fear. 
But had not all this happened some 
1900 years before ? 


“And there the Centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us _ therein. 
And when we had sailed slowly 
many days... we sailed under 
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Crete ...and when sailing was 
now dangerous . . . this voyage will 
be with much hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and 
the ship, but also of our lives, 
Nevertheless the Centurion believed 
(in) the Master... of the ship. 
And we were in all in the ship two 
hundred three-score and sixteen souls, 
And ... they lightened the ship, 
and cast out the wheat...” 


Was it not all there, in the familiar 
lines of St Paul’s story, even to within 
ten of the number of the ship’s 
company ? 


Rommel pushed on into Egypt. 
The Navy began to evacuate Alex- 
andria, and we crabbed our damaged 
way to Port Said, to block the Suez 
Canal if the need should arise. We 
became once more an unwanted hulk, 
with a large number of possibilities 
suggested for our corpse. Eventually 
the old crate was steamed to the 
Great Bitter Lake and left like a dead 
thing. That, thought we, is the last 
we shall see of her... . 

How wrong we were ! 


At the beginning of 1944 signals 
began to pass to and fro with the name 
of Centurion in them. It became 
evident that the ship was to be 
brought forward and used for some 
fell purpose. Three of her old crew 
who happened to be knocking about 
the Middle East were raked in, and 
with others formed a motley ship’s 
company, worthy of their blackguardly 
forerunners. Great labour and the 
removal of a year’s caked rust con- 
vinced the authorities that we might 
be able to steam again. An attempt 
to tow us to Port Said, ending in a 
broadside fiasco at the entrance to 
the Canal and much bitter French, 
was abandoned, but eventually we 
reached Alexandria and docked. For 
the first time for eighteen months we 
were able to see the large underwater 
hole that the horrid Hun had pushed 
in her side. It was most impressive, 
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of bus-driving dimensions, and seemed 
to contain half the sand and all the 
fora and fauna of the Mediterranean. 

A magnificent patch (which put 
all our others to shame) soon covered 
this unsightly orifice, and we plashed 
tentatively through the Med. to 
Gibraltar. On the way our repairs 
showed signs of disliking the buffeting 
of that placid sea, so it was decided 
to effect further repairs at Gibraltar 
before essaying the fury of the Atlantic. 
This gave us a last chance to bathe in 
warm water, and to lay in a goodly 
stock of sherry. 

The Atlantic, bless its little heart, 
was not in the least angry; in fact 
was more placid than the Med. The 
trip was uneventful all the way to 
Devonport, where we arrived exactly 
three years to a day after leaving the 
country. We remembered the “ Back 
in three weeks ” which had originally 
been promised, and smiled. Much bilge- 
water had been pumped out since then! 

From Devonport we set off for Ports- 
mouth. The captain decided that he 
would “see what the old girl could 
do.” Accordingly all boilers were 
brought into play, and we rattled the 
mighty vessel up to eighteen knots, so 
that our modern but modest escort 
had the good manners to drop behind. 
So we sailed up the Solent, between the 
lines of shipping awaiting the great 
Channel crossing, and into Portsmouth 
Harbour, with the White Ensign and 
the Jolly Roger at the main. 

It had long been evident that some 
unusual destination awaited us finally, 
nor were we surprised when once more 
the stores were removed, the ship 
gutted of all useful gear, and explosives 
placed in the double bottoms. We 
had gone full circle, and once more we 
were to take steaming kit only, and 
would be back soon. Having been 
once bitten, we wondered. 

We went to Weymouth, and awaited 
the great day. ... 
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It was at two o’clock in the after- 
noon that the Roman Camp went to 
her last resting-place off the beach at 
Varreville in Normandy. All around 
were hundreds of craft of all shapes 
and sizes. Five miles inland could be 
heard the roar of battle, though on the 
beaches it was comparatively quiet. 
Already the old ships had begun to be 
formed up into a breakwater, and as 
each was placed in position there was 
a cloud of smoke, followed by a dull 
boom as the scuttling charges went off, 
and the ships slowly settled. 

We steamed into position, aided by 
two tugs. Down in the engine-room 
the last few movements of the throttles 
were made. Then came the order, 
“Finished with main engines for 
ever!” Followed by the order, 
**Everyone on deck.” There was 
a brief pause, and then the captain 
gave the order, “ Fire charges.” He 
who had been in the ship since the start 
of this narrative had been told off to 
deal the death-blow, and it was with 
mixed feelings that he pressed the 
button. 

The Roman Camp gave a convulsive 
leap, there was a cloud of dust which 
belched out of all the funnels and 
ventilators, and the great ship began 
to sink. When she came to rest on 
the bottom she was no longer a ship, 
but a breakwater and signal station. 

We left her, sadly. 


That is the story. She lies now off 
the coast of France, a derelict hulk, but 
one which played its small part at the 
finish in putting Europe to rights. I 
have a feeling that she will not rest there 
for ever. Like the Flying Dutchman, 
there will be a ghost-like Roman Camp, 
peopled with ghostly Roman soldiers 
clad in nought but towels and sandals, 
which will sail the seas and menace 
unfriendly shipping with her wraith- 
like wooden guns, creeping in and out 
of harbours at dead of night. 
















I HAVE before me a typical early 
Victorian painting which depicts a 
cavalry troop on manceuvres in a 
Suffolk village, in the summer of 1853. 
In the foreground is seated my Great 
Uncle, Captain Robert Portal, and 
his horse ‘The Wave’; behind him, 
scattered about in twos and threes, is 
his troop of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
The men have just off-saddled and are 
presumably at ease, if such a state of 
relaxation could ever be attained in 
the uncomfortable battle-dress of the 
time, made up of shakos, stocks, and 
epaulettes. 

My Great Uncle was a member of 
the Hampshire family of bank-note 
fame, and at the time of the Crimean 
War was thirty-four years of age. 
During the war he was officially A.D.C. 
to Lord George Paget, but neverthe- 
less succeeded in taking an active part 
in all the important engagements— 
Alma, Inkerman, Tchernaya, the Light 
Cavalry charge at Balaklava, and the 
fall of Sebastopol. For his services in 
the Crimea he was appointed Major in 
the newly raised 5th (Royal Irish) 
Lancers, of which he became Colonel in 
1861. He turned his sword into the 
proverbial ploughshare in 1863, which 
did not, however, prevent him from 
assisting in the more profitable occupa- 
tion of turning out bank-notes in the 
family mills almost up to the time of 
his death in 1888. 

Portal was a prolific correspondent, 
and his letters were so interesting that 
his family had them privately printed. 
Thanks to his daughter, the ban on 
publication has now been lifted, and 
the gist of the letters can therefore be 
placed on record. My Great Uncle 
appears to have been immune from 
censorship and speaks with engaging 
candour, throwing an interesting side- 
light on the war in general, and on the 
ineptitude of the Home administra- 





































ONE OF ‘THE SIX HUNDRED.’ 


BY PETER CAREW. 


tion and of the Commanders in the 
field in particular. 

The 4th Light Dragoons were 
staticned at Dorchester in the summer 
of 1/54, and the presence of a smart 
light cavalry regiment under its aristo- 
cratic Colonel, Lord George Paget, 
considerably livened up the somewhat 
bucolic atmosphere of the old town. 
Military ardour, which rumours of war 
had aroused throughout the country, 
was at its height, and many a Dorset 
farm lad, attracted no doubt by the 
glamour and dash of the 4th Light 
‘Plungers,’ took the Queen’s shilling 
and in due course found it to be a 
harder-earned reward than any he 
had come by on the land. 

Orders arrived on Ist July for the 
4th to mobilise. This long overdue 
operation for the most part resolved 
itself into the formula ‘ wait and see’ ; 
for there was practically no war-time 
requisite available to be mobilised. 
There was no lack of spit and polish or 
of burnished horse accoutrements, but 
there was a lamentable deficiency of 
the horses themselves. However, this 
difficulty appears to have been solved 
by the simple expedient of collecting 
from other cavalry regiments likely 
to be left behind. There was no 
shortage of horse flesh among the 
officers, for they provided a generous 
quota of the establishment. My Great 
Uncle had six of his own, but he did 
not feel called upon to make good 
the deficiencies of an incompetent and 
lethargic government—‘ ‘ The Wave’ 
is too valuable to take; I have been 
lucky enough to sell her to Her Majesty 
as a brood mare. The rest I am selling 
at Tattersall’s, except ‘ Paddy,’ who 
goes with me. The muddle and neglect 
are dreadful, but we are in a great 
bustle, except Lord George Paget, 
who is very down in the mouth ; leav- 
ing his young wife is telling vastly on 
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him. Most of the officers are in 
London saying good-bye, and I hope 
to do the same in a day or two. I 
shall then insure my life so that I may 
be able to raise money for all bills 
before I go.” 

Mobilisation or, rather, improvisa- 
tion having been completed, the 4th 
proceeded, on 10th July, by march 
route to Plymouth, the port of em- 
barkation. The march took the form 
of a triumphal procession. Portal 
writes : “‘ I never saw people so excited 
at our departure; in every town and 
village there were triumphal arches, 
gaily dressed ladies waving handker- 
chiefs and giving the men flowers, and 
flags waving from every house. The 
men are in great spirits, blew imaginary 
kisses at the ladies, and cheered them 
most lustily.”” Embarkation took place 
amid equally vociferous crowds, and 
the climax was reached when on 19th 
July the new transport Simla, with 
her complement of 390 officers and 
men and 300 horses, slipped her moor- 
ings in the Hamoaze and slid down 
into the Sound. There she received a 
further ovation from warships and 
other vessels, and, to the strains of 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer ” and “ The Girl 
I left behind Me,” steamed slowly 
round the green slopes of Mount 
Edgeumbe into the Channel. 

My Great Uncle was much impressed 
by the spacious accommodation on 
board for officers and men, but appar- 
ently little thought had been given to 
the comfort of the horses; he says: 
“The Simla is a most splendid ship ; 
the saloon is 80 feet long and 25 wide. 
The cook is a capital one and the food 
most abundant and good. They give 
us champagne and claret twice a week, 
so the roughing has not begun as yet. 
Even Lord George is beginning to 
recover his spirits a little! The horses, 
poor beasts, go quite mad from the 
heat, standing close to the engines, 
all day and all night; what fore- 
thought on the part of the authorities.” 

Gibraltar was reached in 3 days 
12 hours, “ the shortest passage ever 
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made at 13 knots an hour,” and so 
with the sea like glass, the sun like 
fire, the Simla made her way to Malta, 
thence through the Dardanelles to 
Constantinople; finally arriving at 
Varna on Ist August. The roughing 
had begun. Portal was not slow to 
appreciate this, as may be gathered 
from his first letter home after landing. 
“We are in the most uncomfortable 
situation possible, no food for the 
men, no forage for the horses. This 
morning at 4 a.m. my servant Richard, 
having just received my ration of 
coarse beef, came into my tent with 
it on a tin plate ; the tin and the meat 
were crawling with maggots. ‘ Here, 
sir,’ he said, ‘is your dinner for to- 
day.’ I shouted, ‘ For heaven’s sake 
take the beastliness out and bury it.’ 
Lord George cannot stand the food ; 
it makes him quite sick ; he had joined 
my small mess, but is now taking up 
his quarters with Lord Raglan; I am 
glad for him, but sorry for myself.” 

Cholera was rampant among the 
troops already at Varna, and Portal 
writes on 17th August: ‘“ The dread- 
ful mortality is having a most unhappy 
moral effect on the troops; from the 
highest to the lowest one hears nothing 
but growls and grumbles, and officers 
and men complain that they are 
brought out here to do nothing but 
die of cholera. What think you of 
29 men out of 300 dying in one regi- 
ment, the 5th Dragoon Guards, in 
10 hours, 50 men on board one of our 
men-of-war in about the same time, 
and 200 on board one of the French 
ships in an equally short space ? 
Never did an army need a Wellington 
and the navy a Nelson so much as 
now, and that is what all feel, both 
soldiers and sailors. The fleet have 
not even yet got the soundings round 
the Crimea, and yet we talk glibly of 
landing 100,000 men there under fire. 
I saw some of the Guards yesterday ; 
they looked more like wraiths, so thin 
and emaciated as they were.” 

The 4th Light Dragoons were lucky 
inasmuch as they suffered compara- 
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tively few casualties from cholera ; 
but as Portal says, this was more by 
good luck than good management, 
and no credit need be given to the 
medical or any other authority. My 
Great Uncle seldom erred in this 
respect, but at any rate the 4th were 
sufficiently fit to make a landing in 
the Crimea on 14th September ; and on 
the 20th, after a forced march, they 
** were in time to see the battle of the 
Alma through their glasses.” His 
comments are terse: “the battle was 
won by the English infantry; the 
cavalry were not engaged at all; the 
French did little or nothing and the 
English and French Generals less.” 
The victory of the Alma, it seems, 
gave rise to some wishful thinking on 
the part of the High Command ; for 
Portal writes next day: ‘“‘ We are at 
this moment encamped safely in the 
Russian lines, and today the work of 
burying the dead is going on; our 
wiseacres consider Sebastopol as ours ; 
I doubt it. I saw Hughy Drummond 
for a moment ; he was in great spirits ; 
he had two balls pass through his 
bearskin, and three into his horse, 
which was of course killed. He, how- 
ever, shot five Russians with his 
revolvers. Having finished burying the 
dead, we are now collecting the 
wounded, of which there are an enor- 
mous number; the French had no 
wounded to care for as they killed 
every man they found not dead; they 
say it was done by their ‘ indigéne’ 
troops ; even so, it sickens and horri- 
fies one, and yet no protest is made. 
Sebastopol is not ours, nor will it be 
until we learn the rules of war.” 
Portal, who was a shrewd observer, 
and who from being in touch with 
Lord George Paget heard much that 
the average regimental officer would 
not, was firmly of opinion that, had the 
victory been followed up, we might 
have been in Sebastopol, thereby 
voicing the opinion of later eminent 
historians. ‘‘ But,’ he says, “it was 
not to be, for we were commanded 
or, rather, countermanded by a pack 
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of old women who would have done 
better in their drawing-rooms.”’ 

The rising barometer of hope fell 
after the Alma, and a period of de. 
spondent inaction followed. Portal, 
writing before Sebastopol on 10th 
October, says: “We do nothing of 
any use, but when this happens, the 
Generals are most active ; a venerable 
old gentleman was on the warpath last 
night, by name Sir George Brown and 
Commander of the Light Division. He 
was inspecting the videttes, and after 
passing the videttes of several regi- 
ments he drew a blank in the line 
of communications ; his A.D.C. said, 
‘It must be a mistake, sir, of the 
Officer of the 19th; he cannot have 
brought his videttes as far forward as 
he ought.’ Sir G. Brown said, ‘ We 
will soon see, for we will ride in and 
see if we can meet with them.’ He 
had not ridden a hundred yards when 
one of the videttes of the 19th chal- 
lenged (as they all do). Sir G. Brown 
called out, ‘ General Officer, all right,’ 
but it was all wrong, for the man gave 
the alarm and about a dozen shots 
were immediately fired at the advanc- 
ing General. He took off his cocked 
hat and waved it to them, which by 
the moonlight he thought would be 
seen, and so it was, for some of the 
videttes shouted, ‘ He’s cheering his 
men on; fire quick, boys!’ Luckily 
the old fool was not hit, but his A.D.C. 
was shot through the skirt of his coat. 
The men in the 19th were not to blame, 
for no one in their senses would ever 
go at night outside the videttes. We 
are greatly disgusted with ‘ The Times’ 
of 2nd October, giving after Alma an 
account of ‘ the taking of Sebastopol ’ ; 
it is really too bad that the public 
should be imposed on in this manner.” 
Mr Russell, whose policy was to expose 
and not impose, presumably had not 
made his voice heard when this was 
written. My Great Uncle met ‘ The 
Times’ correspondent on many occa- 
sions, in his official capacity as A.D.C. 
at embryo ‘Press Conferences,’ and 
also informally; he was entirely in 
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sympathy with his activities, except 
on one occasion, of which he has 
something to say later. 

The comic futility of one General 
was but a curtain-raiser for the tragic 
futility of others, with the epic of 
Balaklava as an immediate result. 
My Great Uncle, who took part in the 
famous charge, describes the action 
from the standpoint of a soldier on the 
spot, and his words are therefore 
perhaps as worthy of note as the 
somewhat controversial utterances of 
later diligent searchers after the truth. 
His account is contained in a letter 
written to his mother on 26th October, 
the day after the engagement. “‘ You 
will probably have heard before this 
by electric telegraph of the fearful loss 
the Light Cavalry Brigade sustained 
yesterday, but I want to assure you 
of my safety, thanks to God Almighty, 
as I conceive that every soul that 
returned alive was saved by a perfect 
miracle. The upshot of the affair was 
this. Yesterday, just as daylight 
broke, we suddenly heard some of the 
guns from the Turkish earthworks 
fring at the enemy, who were evi- 
dently advancing on Balaklava; no 
sooner did the Russian infantry ad- 
vance steadily up the first of the hills, 
than we saw all these curs of Turks 
running down the hill on the other 
side, leaving everything, including their 
guns, behind. We only had one 
infantry regiment and a few marines 
besides the cavalry down here, and we 
thought that Balaklava would be 
taken . efore any help came from the 
front, as the Russians were advancing 
rapidly. On the heights in front of 
the harbour we had some heavy guns 
in position, and in front of the gorge 
that forms the harbour were drawn up 
in line the 98rd Highlanders. A large 
body of Russians came over the hills 
they had just taken from the Turks 
and advanced against the 93rd, who 
did not move an inch, but poured in 
such a heavy fire that the Russians 
retired. About 3000 Russian cavalry 
charged the 93rd, who formed square 
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and poured volleys into them which 
sent them about their business. They 
formed up again, however, and ad- 
vanced towards our heavy cavalry, 
who immediately went at them and 
routed them, the men cheering and 
cutting away like demons. About an 
hour afterwards, we saw that the 
Russian cavalry had formed up in line 
across a plain with hills on both sides 
of it about a mile from where our light 
cavalry was stationed. I was with 
Lord George Paget, and nearby were 
Lord Lucan and Lord Cardigan. Sud- 
denly up dashed General Airey’s 
A.D.C., a certain Captain Nolan, who 
told ‘Look-on’ that the General 
desired the Light Cavalry would attack 
to their front at once. Lord Cardigan 
said: ‘It seems madness to attack at 
such a distance without infantry and 
artillery support, and Lord knows 
what they may have stationed among 
the trees on the sides of those hills.’ 
Nolan went off in a huff saying he 
would get a written order from the 
General (Airey), and soon afterwards 
returned with one which he gave to 
‘Look-on’; it said that the Light 
Cavalry were to attack. 

“The 13th, 17th, and 8th then 
advanced, followed at 400 yards by 
the 4th and llth. We went at a 
steady pace at first, and then we saw 
all the Russian cavalry retiring, so all 
the men cheered and went on at a 
gallop. When we had ridden a quarter 
of a mile from our starting-point, a 
most fearful fire opened on us from 
the hills on both sides of us (Lord 
Cardigan was right for once), grape, 
shells, and minié balls fell like hail all 
round us, to say nothing of 18-Ib. shot 
which whistled through our ranks 
dealing death and destruction all 
round. However, on we still kept 
going, knowing not whither, till at 
last we had got so far that we had 
crossed through this cross-fire and 
found ourselves in the middle of all 
the Russian cavalry; we also found 
nine guns retiring, killed all the 
gunners, and would, had we had 
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plenty of support instead of none, 
have brought all the guns back with 
us. As it was, we soon found we were 
in a regular mess, that the Russian 
cavalry were forming up in our front 
and rear, and that we were being 
hemmed in on every side. After going 
right through a regiment of Cossacks, 
@ regiment of Lancers, and another 
regiment of Blue Hussars, we retired 
in perfect order towards our original 
position ; of course at full gallop. To 
do this, we had again to pass through 
this murderous cross-fire I have told 
you of; if anything, the fire was more 
severe than before, and neither I or 
anyone else who saw what we had to 
do, thought that the few left of us 
would ever get back. By a perfect 
miracle I was not touched except a 
piece of shell caught me in the back, 
and my horse ‘Paddy’ was shot 
through the fleshy part of the leg, but 
he brought me back, nevertheless. 
I numbered in my troop this morning 
ten mounted men; in round numbers 
we mustered on parade 700 men ; last 
night we numbered 180. Captain 
Nolan was killed by the first shell, and 
we think it was a judgment on him 
for getting us in such a mess. Lord 
Lucan is dreadfully cut up about it 
(not so much as his Light Brigade !) ; 
he says he can show the order in 
writing, which is his only comfort. 
Poor Morris, who commanded the 
17th Lancers, was shot in the head. 
I passed him lying on the ground 
when we were in full gallop, but of 
course could do nothing. It was 
altogether the maddest and most 
extraordinary order ever given to 
cavalry and an inquiry is to be insti- 
tuted at once. Lord Raglan, who 
came down to our Headquarters last 
night, was furious and said loudly, 
‘The cavalry have been wantonly 
sacrificed.” I slew one Russian by 
running him through the vitals with 
my sword, and I think accounted for 
several others.” 

Such was the ungarnished account 
by one of the few survivors of an 
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action which in the past has provided 
@ fruitful theme for literary and senti- 
mental essayists. There was little 
sentiment apparent in the minds of 
those who, three days after the action, 
ordered that the effects of the officers 
shot should be sold by auction. The 
death-rate of officers had been high, 
but excitement over their effects was 
apparently equally so; for, says 
Portal, ‘“‘ Everything sold in the most 
absurd way, so destitute of necessaries 
is everyone; a knife and fork of the 
commonest kind made 45s., and an 
enormous sum was made.” It is not 
stated who received this enormous sum, 
but from all accounts it seems doubt- 
ful if the dependants of the deceased 
officers benefited to any extent. Portal 
was touched by a useful addition to 
his wardrobe, which he received with- 
out payment, for he says, “ That ex- 
cellent Mrs Duberly has just sent me 
from one of the ships a warm pea- 
jacket, which is really very kind of 
her; it is impossible to get them 
anywhere for any money.” 

My Great Uncle took part in the 
Battle of Inkerman on 5th November, 
but, being meticulously truthful, is not 
very discursive ; for he says in effect 
that the truth was impossible to arrive 
at. It is interesting to note that 
another Uncle (by marriage) in a later 
generation, the late Sir John Fortescue, 
in my humble opinion the greatest 
military historian of all time, came to 
the same conclusion when he wrote 
that “the sequence of events cannot 
be surely determined.” My Great 
Uncle’s short but forceful comments 
on the battle are again to be found in 
a letter to his mother written on 25th 
November. He is as usual not flatter- 
ing to the High Command. “ Not 
once since we landed has Lord Raglan 
shown one particle of military know- 
ledge, and yet he is made a Field- 
Marshal. The battle was won by the 
officers and men solely and wholly; 
the only orders received that day were 
by one Division, who were ordered 
when under a galling fire to lie down; 
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amomont afterwards an A.D.C. ordered 
them to advance. These are the only 
orders I can hear of that were issued 


and received on that day. We hear 
of enormous reinforcements coming 
from France ; I wish they would rein- 
force us with a new Commander-in- 
Chief, and put this one in petticoats 
and send him home. As to Lord 
Cardigan, he has as much brains as 
my boot, and is only equalled in want 
of intellect by his relation Lord 
‘Look-on.’ Without mincing matters, 
two bigger fools could not be picked out 
of the British Army to take command.” 

Portal was much annoyed that this 
letter was held up in the Field Post 
Office for some time. A mild form of 
censorship had apparently been prac- 
tised, which would seem pardonable 
in view of the contents. He writes 
on 2nd December: “Lord Raglan 
sent his despatches by the French 
boat from Chersonese, and I am told 
stopped this mail to prevent private 
letters arriving in England at the same 
time as his despatches, and telling the 
truth ; it looks very like it.” 

This may or may not have been so, 
but anyhow such action was not des- 
tined to prevent the truth from being 
exposed through other channels, though 
possibly not for the reason given by 
Portal, who says: ‘‘Mr Russell, ‘Our 
Correspondent,’ has quarrelled with 
Lord Raglan, so we shall see the truth 
appear at last. He is a most amusing, 
clever man and great fun ; I have met 
him many times on board ship at 
dinner.”” From whatever cause, the 
amusing, clever man appears to have 
quickly fulfilled all expectations ; for 
Portal, writing soon afterwards, says : 
“The article in ‘The Times’ of 23rd 
December is a glorious one, and if it 
had been written a month sooner it 
would have done the army an im- 
mensity of good and saved thousands 
of lives; now an attempt is being made 
to improve matters, but I fear too late.” 

Christmas was a dreary affair for 
both officers and men of the 4th L.D. 
The dull routine of picquet duty 
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went on, unlivened by any seasonable 
fare. The Commander-in-Chief, im- 
pelled no doubt by the kindliest 
motives, paid one of his rare visits to 
the troops shortly after, but his well- 
meant effort evoked no particular 
enthusiasm. According to Portal, 
“Lord Raglan yesterday saw a man 
in the regiment cutting some wood, 
and said to him, ‘ Well, my man, I 
suppose you are pretty comfortable ? ’ 
‘ Never so uncomfortable or so miser- 
able in my life,’ says the man. ‘ Well,’ 
says Lord Raglan, ‘you got a good 
dinner on Christmas Day, didn’t you ?’ 
‘All I got on Christmas Day was a 
pound of charcoal; that’s all I got.’ 
Lord Raglan moved off and did not 
speak to any more soldiers on his 
visit.” Portal was a little cheered by 
receiving a present of some brandy 
from his brother, but even this was 
tempered with gall, for he says in his 
letter of thanks, “‘ The brandy warms 
one, but you might give a hint to 
Mr Fortnum or Mason, or both, not to 
send brandy in a tin vessel, as it turns 
completely black, and if you offer a 
friend a glass of it, he supposes that 
ink is the fluid you are offering him.” 
The way of the ordinary soldier in 
the Crimea may have been hard, but 
the path of the rich and influential 
officer seems to have been made smooth. 
Lord George Paget, considering that 
honour had been satisfied after Bala- 
klava, prevailed on Lord Raglan to 
allow him to return home. Portal was 
distressed at certain uncomplimentary 
remarks made about his friend, and in 
a somewhat naive passage in a letter 
to his mother takes up the cudgels on 
his behalf: ‘‘ As to Lord George, how 
could a man, desperately in love with 
a young wife, remain out here in 
misery, having proved to the world 
that he was ‘no coward’? Every 


one of his own family in England is 
down on him, not knowing the true 
facts. In truth he never liked soldier- 
ing; he happened to be an M.P. and 
a Colonel, so he could be as little as he 
liked with the regiment, and so things 
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went on smoothly enough, but when 
it came to real soldiering in the Crimea, 
with every discomfort and misery to 
endure, with a wife at home on whom 
all his thoughts were fixed, he found 
he was not strong enough to resist the 
opportunity of getting away. He 
certainly left here with the intention 
of selling out for regulation price (as 
no one, of course, gives more now) as 
soon as he arrived in England.” Even 
if Lord George had obtained the 
regulation price he would have been a 
heavy loser; for according to Portal, 
the privilege of becoming Colonel of 
the 4th Light Dragoons had cost him 
£15,000. Lord George, however, found 
an easier way out, whereby he was 
able to retain his investment and dwell 
for some time in comfort at Con- 
stantinople with his young wife. Portal, 
in a chatty letter to his sister, says : 
“Lord George is in Constantinople 
with Lady George, and I don’t think 
he has the smallest intention of coming 
any farther for the present as he sees 
no object in coming here to command 


fifteen horses. Whether Lord Raglan 
will see it in the same light remains to 
be seen. You were very good to send 
me a lock of the Wave’s hair; do 
remember that the Wave is a lady and 
not a gentleman, so don’t call her 


‘ him > 
female.” 
During February and March, which 
marked a period of more than the 
usual futile inactivity, a state of tension 
existed on the heights of Balaklava, 
fostered by a faulty intelligence ser- 
vice, of a Maginot Line mentality, 
which anticipated Russian attacks, 
but regarded any offensive on the part 
of the Allies as impossible. The nerves 
of the responsible Commanders were 
distinctly frayed. This state of affairs 
did not add to the comfort of the troops 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
Portal cites one or two instances. 
* Yesterday morning,” he writes, “ at 
1 a.m. all the regiments of Balaklava 
turned out as an attack was expected 
every minute on our extreme right on 
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the high ground overhanging Bala. 
klava, by a force of 25,000 Russians ; 
all the ships in the harbour were 
ordered to be ready to land their 
crews armed, at a moment’s notice, 
Needless to say, the attack never took 
place. It is said that the Russians, 
hearing our men marching up, retired ; 
but my own impression (founded on 
fact) is that old Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commands here and is an ex. 
cellent officer, had a dream, in which 
he saw visions of Russians advancing 
against him, awoke suddenly, fancying 
it was a reality and acted on it,” 
Visions of peace in later times have 
proved to be more futile than Sir 
Colin’s visions of war. It was during 
this period that ‘The Times’ corre- 
spondent fell from grace and, as Portal 
says, “‘made a nuisance of himself.” 
He again favours his sister with some 
more gossip: “The Cossacks, the other 
night after dark, chased Mr Russell 
(‘The Times’) as he was returning 
from dining on the heights, on his way 
across the plain of Balaklava. He 
immediately made a report of it to Sir 
Colin Campbell, who ordered out 100 
cavalry at once to patrol the plain 
all night. This is done whenever 
Mr Russell wants to get after-dinner 
information, which means every night, 
so you may fancy that the Cavalry 
wish the Cossacks had carried Mr 
Russell off somewhere else. Fortun- 
ately I now have little to do with 
these newspaper patrols in my capacity 
as A.D.C. to the Commanding Officer 
of the Division.” 

With the advent of spring, spirits 
began to rise, so much so that Portal 
says “‘ all sorts of new and interesting 
tricks were tried on the Russians.” 
One of these tricks is perhaps worthy 
of note as showing that the inventor 
of the ‘ Mills bomb’ in the last wart 
had possibly an earlier exponent. 
Writing on 23rd April, Portal says: 
“We are still hammering away with 
our guns at Sebastopol, and with no 
great success I fear; the number of 
reports that fly about in every direc- 
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tion are about as reliable as our shells— 
they never hit the mark; and if they 
do, the result is negligible. Some of 
our men, who were in a pit only ten 
yards from the Russians, got so tired 
of this sort of thing that they deter- 
mined to bully the Russians, and not 
exactly knowing how, at last hit on a 
grand notion. One old toper in the 
party had a soda-water bottle full of 
liquor, which was speedily emptied of 
its contents; they then filled the 
bottle full of powder, put a small 
paper fuse into its nock, lighted it, and 
tossed the bottle into the middle of 
the Russian pit. The effect was 
instantaneous as it burst, and no doubt 
scratched and frightened them all; 
however, the Russians hoisted a cap 
on the end of a musket and whirled it 
round in the air to show they were not 
all killed.” 

The ten days’ bombardment of 
Sebastopol having proved quite in- 
effective, invasion tactics were resorted 
to; for a bevy of ladies came from 
Constantinople, and the Crimea as- 
sumed a gala aspect. Portal, writing 
on 30th April, says: ‘‘ We rode to the 
front yesterday, a very large party, 
consisting of Lady G. and Lord George 
Paget, the Miss Cannings, several other 
ladies, and numerous officers of the 
staff. We went all over the field of 
Inkerman and were very near being 
shelled by a Russian battery; the 
ladies thoroughly enjoyed the fun. 
Lord Stratford and family leave to- 
morrow, but Lady George is staying 
here altogether ; she and Lord George 
are on board the Leander man-of-war 
and have the ship to themselves. 
Last night I dined with Mrs Duberly, 
who had a party to meet Omar Pasha. 
Mrs D. has made herself quite com- 
fortable, goes everywhere, and does 
everything. Picnics are the order of 
the day, and the ‘ Amateurs,’ or as 
we call them the ‘ Sympathisers,’ are 
beginning to arrive rapidly. Sir 
Thomas Whichcote and Philip Dundas 
have arrived, and they all seem to 
think it capital fun, which is more 
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than we do. They are now advertising 
special ships to take so many ‘ sociable 
families’ to the Crimea and back at 
£5 a head.” 

This luxury shuttle-service was a 
great boon to the ‘ Amateurs,’ but its 
amenities do not appear to have been 
extended to the ‘ professional’ sick or 
wounded soldiers. The fluttering of 
the gaily coloured butterflies over the 
battlefields provided a more pleasing 
picture than the flocks of carrion crows 
which usually frequented them, and 
my Great Uncle being human, and of a 
sociable disposition, appreciated this ; 
but he was nevertheless disgusted at 
the futile frivolity, for he says: “‘ The 
men cheer the ladies whenever they 
see them, but I think this amusement 
is out of place when there is so much 
misery. Eight hundred men were 
taken down sick to Balaklava yester- 
day; several were found dead when 
they took them out of the ambulance 
carts; the French have hitherto lent 
us their carts ; they have now declined 
to do so as they want them themselves, 
so our men will have to remain on the 
heights and die in their tents.” 

This merry month of May was 
followed by a tragic June. The French 
on 7th June were partially successful, 
inasmuch as they captured the Mame- 
lon, but through a hopeless confusion 
of orders and lack of any co-ordinated 
plan we suffered severe casualties in 
an unsuccessful attack on the Redan. 
Portal says: ‘‘ Muddle everywhere ; it 
is really too horrid and awful to think 
about, and yet all the sightseers talk 
of the attack on the Malakoff and 
Redan as if they were going out 
rabbit-shooting. All the time this 
fearful slaughter was going on, those 
looking on and the soldiers not en- 
gaged, cheered like demons, and the 
Rifle band was playing lively airs in 
front of their encampment overlooking 
the whole scene.” 

A more tragic farce followed on 
the 18th: the unsuccessful attacks 
on the Malakoff and Redan. Portal 
describes the anniversary of Waterloo 
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as ‘“‘one of the most disastrous days 
we have had,” though the initial 
stage savoured of comic opera. ‘‘ The 
cavalry,” he says, “under Lord 
George Paget, went up to the front at 
1 a.M., and formed a long line to keep 
the crowd back from showing them- 
selves, and at dawn the French 
attacked from the Mamelon, the Mala- 
koff. They tried to take it for an 
hour and then retired, as also did 
the crowd very hastily.”’ The action 
developed into a sorry affair enough. 
Lack of liaison with the French, 
and the usual incompetence of the 
Allied High Command, were the 
chief causes of the debacle. Portal 
says: “‘One General vied with another 
in stupidity, General Airey being as 
stupid as any, which was only to be 
expected ; his brigade advanced with- 
out support to the cemetery (a well- 
chosen rendezvous), and there they 
are now (10 P.M.) ; they cannot go on 
or get out. Poor Colonel Yea of the 


7th Fusiliers was wounded and, taking 
off his cap and putting it on the top 


of his sword, shouted to the 7th to 
come on, whereupon a Russian rushed 
at him and blew his brains out. He is 
a great loss, as we looked to him as a 
rising man; he had only the day 
before received the new Order of 
Merit from the Queen. Our fleet did 
nothing today; they are too much 
afraid of losing a ship.” 

Portal was genuinely grieved at 
Lord Raglan’s death on the 28th; for 
though he was not inspired by his 
leadership, he had a great respect for 
him as a courteous and kindly man, as 
indeed had all who came in contact 
with him. Writing on 2nd July he 
says: ‘“‘ Poor Lord Raglan’s remains 
are escorted tomorrow from Head- 
quarters to Kamiesh. Our men carry 
the body as far as the French lines 
and they take it on. All his staff go 
home with the body; I only wish I 
was on that staff; an odd wish, per- 
haps, to be on the staff of a dead 
Commander, but I am thinking only 
of leave.” 


[Jan, 


Portal got three weeks’ leave, as he 
wanted “to go anywhere to escape 
deaths, funerals, and heavy guns.” 
Constantinople was the only available 
leave resort, and writing on board the 
Robert Lowe on 8th July he says: 
** George Sullivan and I put ourselves 
on board this very indifferent trans- 
port full of sick and wounded officers ; 
a case for Panmure. There is no 
medical officer on board ; it is really 
too bad. There are two of the hospital 
nurses from Balaklava on_ board; 
such creatures, ah Lud, excellent good 
souls, I have no doubt, but drab to a 
degree; Lord George says they are 
most of them like that, as otherwise 
all their officer friends might pay them 
too frequent visits.” 

Constantinople was “ hot, dirty and 
stinking, and the streets were infested 
with mangy scavenging dogs.” The 
notabilities, however, appear to have 
made themselves very comfortable ; 
Lord William Paulet, for instance, 
occupied most magnificent apartments, 
and my Great Uncle was made welcome 
there on arrival and refreshed himself 
in his large rooms with iced brandy 
and water. Lord William himself 
seems to have been hard to please ; for 
he was “ quite sick of the whole thing 
and talks of giving up his appoint- 
ment as Military Commandant.” The 
Duke of Newcastle was staying in 
the same hotel as Portal, but was 
not a very lively companion, being 
laid up with diarrhoea and other com- 
plaints. Portal says: ‘“‘ No one knows 
why he is here, perhaps not himself, 
but I suspect he wishes himself home 
again.” Perhaps in his physical and 
mental discomfort, he ruminated, 
“The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,” in more senses than one. 
Lord Stratford was of a different 
calibre, complacent and unperturbed, 
and the parties at the Embassy were 4 
source of continual gratification to the 
gay English colony. Lord and Lady 
George Paget, of course, entertained 
in their usual magnificent way and 
contributed largely to the gaiety of 
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the proceedings. My Great Uncle 
thoroughly enjoyed this pleasant inter- 
lude, where “‘ at least,’’ he says, “one 
saw civilised beings and heard music 
and singing.” 

The campaign pursued its dreary 
way, made more dreary for the English 
army by its uninspiring Commander, 
Simpson, whom Portal describes as 
“a commonplace man with no con- 
fidence in his own judgment and less 
in that of others, except possibly 
General Airey, by whom he is likely 
to be entirely ruled.” Whether this 
latter supposition was correct or not, 
Simpson appears to have been quite 
incapable of taking any effective action 
himself, on any occasion. The French 
victory at the Tchernaya on 16th 
August somewhat lifted the gloom, and 
Portal says it was a great set-off 
against the 18th June and cheered up 
the troops considerably. My Great 
Uncle had an unpleasant reminder of 
a former experience in this battle, and 
he describes it in a letter written the 
day after: ‘‘We got the order to 


advance all the cavalry into the valley 
of the Balaklava Charge to attack if 
necessary. We therefore marched 
down this valley till we almost got 
within range of the Russian guns. 


Six regiments of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique were with us. Here we 
watched with intense interest the 
approach of the Russians, who under 
cover of their guns advanced steadily 
across the plain against the Sardinians, 
whose steady fire and that of our 
artillery drove them back with heavy 
loss. Meanwhile the Russians also 
attacked the bridge across the Tcher- 
naya, which was held by the French, 
who however retired, and we thought 
the day was lost. Suddenly the 
French re-formed and charged in most 
brilliant fashion, retaking the bridge 
and routing the Russians completely. 
Then came a horrible moment; our 
Brigade was ordered with the Chas- 
seurs to cross the Tchernaya and 
charge the Russians. I am thankful 
to say that General Pélissier, who was 
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there in person, thought better of it, 
and it was well he did, for it would 
have proved as mad an act as our 
former exploit at Balaklava.” 

My Great Uncle, like everyone else, 
was delighted when Sebastopol fell, 
but was disgusted at the English 
army’s contribution to the victory, 
though he gives high praise to the 
French. In a letter to his mother, 
written on 10th September, he says : 
“Sebastopol is gone at last, thanks 
to the French, whose magnificent 
attack on the Malakoff nothing could 
withstand. I wish I could say the 
same of our attack on the Redan, 
which was shamefully conceived and 
carried out, or rather not carried out, 
for we failed signally to take it. In 
fact, so badly did we perform our part 
of the operation that it became a 
question of some interest whether the 
French would be able to hold the 
Malakoff. However, in the middle of 
the night a Highland officer crept up 
to the Redan and to his joy and 
astonishment found it empty. I sup- 
pose the bells in every parish in 
England are commemorating the fall 
of this great city which the Russians 
have so kindly evacuated.” 

The campaign was virtually over, 
and after some delay, my Great 
Uncle, with Lord George Paget and 
the Light Cavalry, or what remained 
of them, moved to Eupatoria on 14th 
October. Lord George was “in no 
good humour ”’ on the day of embarka- 
tion; for he had just arrived from 
Headquarters, where a somewhat un- 
profitable argument had taken place 
between himself and General Simpson, 
‘“‘ which of course,’”’ says Portal, “‘ led 
to nothing, like most of the General’s 
plans.” The course of events now, 
however, took a pleasanter turn 
and Lord George recovered his 
spirits, as did the Light Cavalry ; for 
they learnt that they were now free 
from the dismal domination of a 
carping and inefficient disciplinarian, 
and were to take part in a last gay 
adventure under the auspices of an 
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inspiring French General who knew 
his job. Portal gives a short summary 
of the proceedings : “‘ General D’Allon- 
ville called on Lord G. Paget yester- 
day and stayed a long time. He 
intends going out with all his cavalry 
and ours and the Turks on 22nd 
October to make a reconnaissance and 
find out what the Russians are really 
about. George Paget was highly 
delighted and fell in with the plan at 
once. He and I are in a house in the 
town which would be comfortable 
enough if we were not eaten by fleas 
all night.” 

The reconnaissance, or excursion, as 
Portal calls it, was a great success 
so far as the handling of cavalry 
was concerned. ‘“‘ General D’Allonville 
handled us capitally, and our system 
of drill met with his decided approval ; 
his good opinion is infinitely superior 
to any of our own Generals, as he 
knows so much more about it, I am 
sorry to say.”’ The excursion occupied 
a very pleasant three days by the 
shores of a lake close to Eupatoria, 
but the results obtained about the 
intentions of the Russians (as in 
more modern times) do not appear to 
have been marked. Portal says: 
‘““ Nothing much was achieved; we 
came up with a large force of Russians 
in order of battle, which we at once 
put ourselves into, but as General 
D’Allonville, being a cavalryman, had 
forgotten about our infantry, which 
did not turn up as expected, we did 
nothing, the Russians retiring first, 
we following suit and retiring on Sak. 
It was a magnificent sight to see the 
two armies drawn up looking at each 
other, with the Bashi-Bazouk devils 
performing extraordinary antics; and 
when we changed position, the Russians 
did the same. It made a most beautiful 
field-day.” 

As a fitting climax to this inter- 
allied patrol and to show his apprecia- 
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tion of English co-operation, General 
D’Allonville, on behalf of the French 
cavalry officers, gave a farewell party, 
My Great Uncle, who liked to amuse 
his sister, tells her in a chatty letter 
what took place: ‘‘ 8th November. 
Last night General D’Allonville invited 
the officers to ‘un Punch D’adieu’ at 
seven o’clock. The name sufficiently 
informs you that it was a ‘ swigging 
party,’ nothing more or less. At the 
appointed hour G. Paget and I sallied 
forth; on arriving within 200 yards 
of the place of entertainment an 
officer asked who we were, and on 
being told, shouted at the top of his 
voice, ‘General Lord Paget,’ upon 
which the military band struck up 
some lively tunes. General D’A. 
then appeared, took George Paget’s 
hand, and led him to the centre of 
the banquet hall. The tables groaned 
with punch and every conceivable 
wine. In about an hour General D’A. 
proposed the health of the Queen, 
and the band played the National 
Anthem. George Paget then, in a 
very neat speech, proposed the health 
of the Emperor of the French. After 
this a number of beautifully dressed 
vivandiéres came in with cakes, &c., 
and were much admired, especially by 
the Cornets. Soon after General D’A., 
George Paget, and myself retired, 
none too soon as we heard afterwards. 
Those who remained got lively, and 
the fumes of the punch made them 
feel uneasy about their heads next 
morning.” 

On 8th December the 4th Light 
Dragoons embarked in the Golden 
Fleece for England. My Great Uncle 
was in high spirits; for he had pro- 
posed to and had been accepted by the 
daughter of ‘A Hussar of the Hundred 
Days,’? Eliza Taylor, and from all 
accounts of his subsequent married life 
he was an extremely fortunate survivor 
of the immortal Six Hundred. 
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PRINCELY TIGER. 


BY ZERES. 


THE huge locomotive, with its un- 
English-looking cow-catcher, panted 
up the raw gradient and plunged 
down a slope leading to a suggestively 
loopholed bridge. For several minutes 
we roared across a seemingly endless 
abyss, until eventually, like Pilgrim 
at the end of his Progress, we reached 
the Other Side. We tore onwards for 
several miles, until, with brakes scream- 
ing, the Frontier Mail drew up at a 
small wayside military cantonment. 

There was a gleam of dawn in 
the east, and, despite the bitter cold, 
the wind off the snow-clad hills fell 
refreshingly upon my travel-stained 
person. Journey’s End—and ‘some’ 
journey. It had lasted three days and 
nights, and had begun among tropical 
palms to conclude in this frigid 
wilderness. 


A tall, bearded, and apparently half- 
frozen figure, wearing a sheepskin and 
heavily nailed sandals, its head swathed 
in a slate-grey turban, stopped beating 
its arms across its breast, saluted, and 
welcomed me smilingly in the deep- 


toned Afghan tongue. Two equally 
friendly Afghan greyhounds strained 
at their leash to leap up on me, and, 
conducted from the station by all 
these my new acquaintances, I dis- 
covered a smart two-horsed regimental 
tonga awaiting me outside. 

It was one of those cheerless dawns 
which come to us all in different 
guises once in a lifetime. To the felon 
the scaffold, to the bridegroom the 
altar, and to the subaltern the joining 
of his regiment for the first time. 
It was a far cry from the trim lawns 
and tidy parade-grounds of Sandhurst 
to the barbed-wired, loopholed, lay-out 
of the Frontier Cavalry. For example, 
I was unaware that the imposing figure 
in the sheepskin, who looked like Blue- 
beard, was in reality simply our Pathan 


tonga sergeant all dressed up in his 
village finery. 

On being unblanketed, the two 
country-bred horses whinnied, reared, 
plunged, and finally, with heads 
towards home, sped thither like arrows 
from a bow. I turned the corner into 
the Mess Compound on one wheel, 
narrowly missing what later proved to 
be the Colonel’s favourite terrier ; 
but here the horses, their course now 
run, obligingly relapsed into a sober 
trot. I say ‘obligingly,’ because 
hitherto, considered in my capacity 
as Whip, I seemed to have figured not 
at all in their equine calculations. 
Muttering enigmatically that all of 
us were in the hands of God, the tonga 
sergeant leaped out gladly and flew 
to his horses’ heads. It is, of course, 
mere surmise, but I have often won- 
dered whether the Psalmist had our 
Frontier country-breds in mind when 
he spoke of horses “‘ being held by bit 
and bridle, lest”—as he explained 
ominously—‘“ they come near unto 
thee.” 

At the back of the mud Mess House 
was a subalterns’ Quarter, which now 
awaited my own occupation. No one 
in England would have stabled even a 
spavined hunter in it, if for no other 
reason than that the roof beams were 
so ant-eaten as to threaten imminent 
collapse. Some former disillusioned 
tenant had scribbled ‘ Fever Hall’ on 
one of its derelict shutters, an inscrip- 
tion which had, however, later been 
superseded by another pretty fancy— 
namely, ‘Cobra Castle.’ Bluebeard, 
an old soldier to his finger-tips, show- 
ing no desire to linger longer in my 
society than was necessary, flung my 
sleeping-bag and uniform case into 
the verandah and tore off again in the 


tonga as though pursued by all the 
Furies. 
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Hovering outside the Mess Quarter, 
and observing all these happenings 
with unconcealed interest, was another 
Pathan, but this time a young one 
and in uniform. He was smartly 
dressed in a kurta or loose blouse- 
like garment, under which he wore 
riding - breeches, puttees, boots and 
spurs, and his head-dress was, of 
course, the crthodox Moslem turban, 
tied rakishly as befitted his youth. 
Over his shoulder, slung Buffalo Bill 
fashion, was his .303 service rifle, and on 
the saddle of his charger, from which he 
had just dismounted, was strapped his 
razor-sharp sabre. We were the same 
age, and, although we came from 
opposite ends of the earth, the free- 
masonry of youth rendered us mutually 
comprehensible as we stood silently 
taking stock of one another. Like so 
many hill-bred Pathans he was as 
fair-skinned as a European, a legacy, 
some say, of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. His disarming smile, long- 
lashed eyes, and slim hands—which 
looked as though they would be easy 
on a horse’s mouth—seemed almost 
effeminate, until you noticed the 
hawk-like hardness of his features 
and the leanness of his flanks, which 
left no doubt concerning his stark, 
savage virility. 

It has been said: trust a snake 
before a harlot, and a harlot before a 
Pathan. I had also heard the down- 
country taunt that we of the Frontier 
only enlisted Pathans on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief. My 
Bombay bearer had bolted at the mere 
mention of Frontier Service, saying 
simply: ‘‘ Pathan ’e very bad man go 
for to cut all our throats.’”? None the 
less, despite, or perhaps because of such 
wholesale condemnation, I had always 
felt strangely attracted towards this 
uptamable race, and now in the person 
of Princely Tiger—for such was the 
modest name of my new acquaintance 
when translated into English—I some- 
how felt that I was not going to be 
disappointed. 

I was the first to break the silence 
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by giving him the conventional Pushto 
greeting of, “May you never be 
tired.”” To which he replied conven- 
tionally, ‘“‘May you grow big.” In 
view of the fact that I was already 
six feet two, the absurdity of his own 
greeting seemed to overcome him, for 
he burst out laughing. The rest of our 
conversation was of necessity only 
fragmentary, because neither of us 
then understood much of the other’s 
tongue. Years afterwards, when I 
pieced it together in retrospect, it 
seemed to have followed rather re- 
markable lines. From his birth up- 
wards—so the Princely Tiger assured 
me—he had lived only for this felicitous 
hour—namely, to meet the One who 
had been predestined since the Begin- 
ning to become his Blood Brother. 
And in order to speed the happy con- 
summation of these our twin destinies, 
it would now be necessary for me to 
persuade our Colonel to appoint him 
as my personal orderly. For then, as 
he explained, freed from such irksome 
trivialities as Guard Mounting, Roll- 
call, and Fatigues, he could devote 
his whole life to me, sitting—as he said 
rapturously—in the Dust at my Feet. 
It sounded all right to me, and so 
infectious was his enthusiasm, or so 
ingenuous were my nineteen years, 
that I promised to direct the Colonel’s 
attention to the matter at the earliest 
possible moment. He suddenly stooped 
—as I then supposed to handle my 
baggage—but subsequently I came to 
wonder whether it had been to hide a 
smile, because I was to learn from my 
Colonel, who on my asking for the 
Tiger’s services seemed uncertain of 
my sanity, that there was little to the 
credit balance of my protégé’s char- 
acter. In particular, Don Juan had 
been an unenterprising misogamist 
compared with our Prince of Tigers, 
whose incursions into gallantry were on 
such a scale as to have rendered him 
Target for Tonight at the hands of 
whole hamlets, which hummed like 
hives at his mere approach. In short, 
my blood brother was what our 
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Victorian Aunts used to call a sad 
scapegrace. 

However, I anticipate, because at 
that moment, after promising to 
fetch me a servant from the bazaar 
(who, it appeared, was now unemployed 
owing to his late master’s sudden and 
mysterious decease), the Tiger sprang 
upon his unsuspecting steed, leaped 
the Mess Compound wall, and vanished. 

I can still hear the sound of his 
horse’s hooves dying away in the 
distance, as, contrary to all regula- 
tions, he galloped ventre @ terre into a 
dusty Frontier dawn. 


The Tiger represented something of 
a racial problem. My Squadron en- 
listed only ‘ Cis-Frontier’ Pathans, as 
opposed to ‘ Trans-Frontier’ Afridis. 
The former were British subjects bred 
within our own boundaries ; the latter 
belonged to the Independent Tribes 
at the Back of Beyond. Now, mystery 
surrounded the Tiger’s origins. At 
first sight it would seem simplicity 
itself to have solved the mystery 
merely by looking at the map and 
discovering on which side of the 
Border his village was marked. But 
the obstacle to so simple a solution 
was this, that by no stretch of the 
imagination did the Tiger possess any- 
thing that could be called a village. 
It was true that his grandfather, an 
aged man—who feigned religious mania 
when approached by Survey officiais— 
did own some land quite close to the 
Border. But as he himself always 
declared—foaming at the mouth and 
cursing the Infidel as he did so—half 
his fields lay on one side, and the other 
half on the other side of the boundary 
line. There was much method in his 
madness ; for if his claim were upheld, 
half his estate would remain immune 
from Indian taxation, yet he could 
still demand protection from the Raj 
if the other half were raided by 
marauders. Nor did the site of the 
Tiger’s Country Seat itself throw any 
further light upon this troublesome 
matter; because, instead of being the 
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Work of Man in bricks and mortar, 
it consisted only of a natural feature 
—namely, a Cave. This, although a 
desirable residence from the point of 
view of the sharpshooter wishing to 
command the valley below, clearly 
had no ratable value, and was entirely 
without significance in the Indian 
Postal Directory. En passant, it may 
be remarked that the undeniably bare 
and bleak appearance of this unusual 
Old Homestead was only partially 
relieved by the grave of a saint, a 
green flag that had seen better days, 
and some grizzly-looking goats. 

It has been necessary for me to 
explain all these complicated facts in 
detail (anything to do with the Tiger’s 
private affairs was ever to prove 
almost intolerably involved) because 
the situation just described was really 
at the bottom of his present offer of 
blood brotherhood. There were two 
Schools of Thought in the Squadron 
concerning the Tiger’s case, and the 
more influential of these held the view 
that his enlistment had not only been 
an initial mistake, but was also happily 
still capable of rectification. In short, 
like others in times of stress, the Tiger 
needed a powerful ally, and it was I 
who had now been flatteringly cast for 
this réle. 

About this critical period in his 
professional career his attitude towards 
me became that of one who sticketh 
closer than a brother. There were 
moments when I could have wished 
that he had contracted some other 
alliance. For after polo, when he was 
riding home with my ponies, he would 
pause outside what we used to call 
The Club, to remind me in tones 
reminiscent of a muezzin from his 
minaret of all that the Prophet had 
said to the detriment of alcohol. 
Or again, if ever I spoke to an un- 
married member of the opposite sex— 
and there were only three in our 
station—he would ferret into her 
most intimate affairs, even to the 
extent of ‘ third-degreeing ’ the startled 
ayah concerning her potential qualifi- 
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cations as Wife and Mother. But his 
chief delight was to lure me out to the 
Old Homestead, which was not very 
far from our cantonment, where we 
shot quail, fished some sort of a gray- 
ling, or, for a change, rode out hawking. 
At first I was prejudiced against his 
effervescing grandparent; for I felt 
that the latter might yet want to match 
that solitary grave in the interests of 
symmetry. But later I was to learn 
that, during his more lucid moments, 


Old Seidlitz was not without his 


merits as a raconteur. Fiercely he 
used to declaim, as he puffed and 
bubbled furiously at his hookah, of 
all the battles he had fought, both 
against and for the British. Names 
leaped to his tongue of bygone epochs, 
when Cavagnari, MacNaughton, and 
Mackenzie had held the stage at 
Kabul, or when Dr Brydon’s last 
grim lonely ride had inspired Lady 
Butler’s ‘ Remnant of an Army.’ How 
old he was I have no idea, but I make 
no doubt at all that in the East, from 
Methuselah downwards, some men do 
attain a prodigious longevity. 


In addition to thus knowing my 
blood brother as guide, philosopher, 
and host, I was also to sample his 
ministrations as a sick nurse when I 
went down with enteric; because, 
although of course there were doctors, 
there were no nursing facilities for 
British officers on the Frontier, and 
thus when sick we lay in our Fever 
Halls or our Cobra Castles, awaiting 
the Will of Allah. Blazing hot weather 
it was, too; consequently I was her- 
metically sealed in my Quarter, every 
door and window shut to exclude an 
outside shade temperature of 125° 
Fahrenheit. I can still smell the 
extraordinary mixed aroma of hot 
saddlery and overripe mangoes; I 
can still see the Tiger’s tireless hands 
fanning the flies off my face with last 
week’s ‘Pioneer Mail’; and I can 
still hear him urging me to swallow a 
paper pellet which, as he said, con- 
tained a text from the Koran. 
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Of course, if we preferred, we 
could consult our local doctors, the 
Fakirs. For the Tiger had a friend 
who could raise the dead, and who 
had made a fortune by refraining 
from doing so. Beneficiaries under 
Last Wills and Testaments flocked to 
his shrine, offering him handsome com- 
missions if only he would let well 
alone. /ind since it seemed that he 
had already been fee’d by the dying 
in order to ensure their swift return 
to this Vale of Tears, one felt that he 
had out-smarted even Harley Street. 
Indeed, I think that it was only 
delicacy that prevented the Tiger 
from calling in his friend as a Con- 
sultant on my own case; and since 
the latter’s very specialised attainments 
had resulted in a Practice that lay 
not so much among the Quick as 
among the Dead, I confess that I 
was rather relieved when he never 
attended me. 

But one day it was decided to send 
me to the Hills for convalescence, and 
arrangements were also made for the 
Tiger to go home on furlough. During 
that last hot, suffocating dawn he 
crept into my room to help me dress ; 
for he had never really trusted that 
Indian servant whose master had died 
so mysteriously, even though every- 
thing had long since been satisfactorily 
explained—namely, that, like Elijah, 
the deceased had been caught up into 
heaven. 

My levée completed, the Tiger looked 
me up and down to see if I did him 
credit. Then with a queer, twisted 
smile he did a strange thing. He laid 
his hands on my still shaky shoulders, 
and for a split second we both stood 
like that, just as though we had 
really been brothers. 

** Tasten,”’ he said. At that moment 
our massed trumpets sounded 
‘Reveille. And I wondered what 
on earth was the matter with him. 


Our Frontier was ever aflame with 
tiresome little wars, waged among 
mountains rougher than the Rockies, 
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in a climate which in summer was 
hotter than Texas, and in wintér as 
cold as Canada. Nor are ‘little’ wars 
‘safe’ wars. One thing only is certain 
about savage warfare—namely, that 
neither side gives or asks for quarter. 

Just after I had left for my con- 
valescence, another of these trouble- 
some Border Risings flared up. There 
had indeed been sullen rumbles of the 
coming storm before I left, and I had 
noticed that the Tiger seemed bothered 
about something ; but I had supposed 
that he was only worried in case his 
furlough should be stopped. I had 
hardly been bedded down in my Con- 
valescent Home when the storm 
actually broke. Down the pas3es 
towards the plains came streaming 
thousands of tribesmen, headed by 
their mullahs bearing banners. In 
short, it was the Jehad, or Holy 
War, that takes some stopping, and 
every frontier station sprang to arms. 
As it happened, my own regiment 
was not actively engaged, because the 
invasion had hit British India about 
twenty miles to the north of us; but 
we were all on our toes, ready for any 
eventuality, and someone recalled all 
our furlough men. Soon afterwards 
I had a letter from the Squadron 
telling me that the Tiger had shown 
no response to the summons, and I 
began to feel very uncomfortable 
about his unexplained absence. _ 

IT have not admitted it before, but 
one could hardly visit the Seidlitz 
regularly without coming to realise 
that the Squadron was probably right 
when it suspected that he came from 
trans-frontier stock. By this time I, 
personally, had come to the conclu- 
siox that he belonged’ to the Tribe 
that lived up the gorge behind the 
Old Homestead, and whose members 
were known as Akham Khel Afridis. 
Now, if my surmise were right, it 
was all a nice mix-up, because theirs 
was the very Khel or Clan that was 
now flying at our throats up north. 
In a word, I was afraid that the Tiger 
had heard the Call of the Blood, and 
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had joined his own Home Team 
against us. 

In my fevered imagination I could 
almost hear the Seidlitz, frothing 
around and beating the Family War 
Drum. “No lad of spirit would be 
absent from a Clan Rising.’ ‘“‘ When 
I was a boy, my grandfather would 
not have needed to tell me what to 
do.”’ ‘‘ You'll look some fool burning 
in hell with the Infidels, when your 
uncles and cousins are hitting it up 
in Paradise.”’ ‘‘ And what does your 
Squadron care about you anyway ? 
But for your British Boy Friend 
(incidentally he knows as much 
about hawking as my foot) they’d 
have frog-marched you out long ago.” 

In such feverish visions I would 
try to figure out the Tiger’s reactions 
to all this old-world fireside chat. 
The worst of it was that there would 
be no one to give him moral support 
against that long-garmented, grubby 
old yellow-tooth. There was, it is 
true, a young lady visiting there 
whom he called the Garden of Pleasure, 
but she sounded like another of his 
Pin-up girls, and that sort is no use 
to a man in a jam. Further, as he 
had already told me himself, she was 
an Afridi girl from the Highlands of 
Tirah, and thus, in any case, she would 
be almost certain to side with the 
Seidlitz. Like all our men on furlough, 
he would have his own horse with 
him, and that might occupy his 
mind a bit. Yes, that awful old 
piebald Plug of his, a cross-grained 
Kabali stallion, with the mouth, and 
the manners, of a shark. And I 
grinned in bed, because I wagered 
that away from the Squadron he 
would have hung a necklace of blue 
beads round the Plug’s neck, Eastern 
fashion, in order to avert the Evil Eye. 
And perhaps just as well too; for the 
lord only knows that the old stallion’s 
wall eyes were evil enough already. 
The Tiger would, of course, be missing 
the regiment, but out there in that 
isolated Cave it would surely now all 
seem rather far away. And I thought 
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that perhaps he would be missing me 
a bit too; if only because he had 
always regarded me as one of the 
Afflicted of Allah, who needed his 
constant care, lest I should get into 
trouble through straying across the 
Border, or from sleeping, impiously, 
with my feet towards Mecca. 


And all this time, there was I, 
stuck in that Convalescent Home, 
being given three wine-glasses full of 
whey a day, and Matron promising 
me a nice runny egg next Monday 
week if I were a good boy and did not 
worry so much. Then that ill-omened 
Indian servant smuggled in a stick of 
chocolate which he thought might suit 
my complaint, a hope, however, that 
was not realised. After this incident 
it seemed to my now further fevered 
imagination that they had unkennelled 
a complete pack of padres. On admis- 
sion to hospital I had forgotten to 
fill in the Prescribed Form that dealt 
with the patients’ various religions. 
The Army is not interested in theology, 
but it must know where to bury you, 
and consequently ministers of every 
denomination flocked to my bedside 
with appropriate inquiries. The only 
one of these ghostly comforters who 
did not send my temperature up had 
got into the hospital verandah by 
mistake— namely, a nearly naked 
Hindu sunnyassi. He sat there, silent 
and motionless, for days on end, 
meditating upon the Cause of Things, 
but Matron could not bear him, 
because, as she said, he was dreadfully 
indecent, as well as being covered 
with flies. 

Finally, when I was well enough to 
hear it, I began to get news of the 
Tiger in bits and pieces, here a little 
and there a little, until at last I was 
able to sort it out and to fit it together 
—just like one of Matron’s own fright- 
ful jig-saw puzzles. 


The Tiger had endured the Seidlitz 
and the Garden of Pleasure as long 
as Flesh and Blood could. Finally, 
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he had told the one to pipe down and 
the other to boil her head. As antici- 
pated, his grandparent had been 
making speeches about the Clan Spirit 
when he was a young man; but, 
strange to relate, the girl, who, as some 
phrase it, was mighty hot on the 
dollar, had been backing the Govern. 
ment Horse. Between the two of 
them he was feeling properly ‘ browned 
off’ about everything, not wanting to 
betray his Clan, and yet definitely 
deciding not to let the Squadron 
down either. Because the Seidlitz 
was an Akham Khel Afridi; and the 
Tiger must have known this all along, 
which explained why he had been 
so upset at our parting, foreseeing 
the coming conflict between divided 
loyalties. Anyhow, he now kicked 
the old Plug—always necessary when 
mounting, in case the beggar got his 
in first—and off they galloped together, 
the best of friends, because the Plug, 
too, was missing the Army, and 
besides that he could not bear being 
stroked by that Garden of Pleasure. 
They went north for no. reason 
that was ever very clear to me, 
unless it were to secure a grand- 
stand view of the fighting. And 
next day that Old Timer of a troop- 
horse cocks his ears, lets loose a squeal, 
and leaps into the air like a lambkin, 
and all because he had picked up some 
far distant trumpet that was sounding 
‘Line of Squadron Columns.’ With 
that, off he bolted, and his rider had 
no say in the matter, until presently 
they both found themselves honorary 
members of another frontier cavalry 
regiment that was just going into 
action. It would seem that there 
was a bit of a dust-up just then, 
because the Akham Khel were full of 
fight and still coming on. A friend of 
mine called Jackie was shot dead here 
with the ‘led’ horses. He had just 
opened up with his machine-guns to 
cover the mounted break-through. 
And there was another lad whom I 
knew, who had his hand sliced off, 
galloping at one of the Mullahs in 
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order to capture his green flag. Speak- 
ing in general terms, there were quite 
a number of saddles being emptied by 
Afridi bullets, and a good few horses 
being hamstrung by Afridi knives. It 
was in fact just the sort of Party that 
appealed to the stallion, and he now 
flew at the Mullah and bit a chunk 
out of his head. Then he started 
squealing again, the sort of Ha-Ha of 
the War Horse described in the Bible, 
who smelleth the battle afar off, 
until the cavalry regiment could stand 
it no longer and told the Tiger to 
hop it, because there was a war on 
and they had no time for Performing 
Animals. 

Seeing that they had both out- 
stayed their welcome, the Plug took 
his rider on a new voyage of discovery, 
until they suddenly collided violently 
with a startled Sikh infantry com- 
pany. The latter was being held up, 
not by the fire of the Enemy, but by 
some dangerous-looking quicksands in 
a small tributary of the Kabul] River. 
“We cannot get across,” stormed an 
infuriated old Sikh Subadar. ‘“‘ Who 
can’t ?”’ asked the Plug with a neigh. 
And next moment, with his head down 
almost between his own forefeet and 
his stallion’s great crest curved nearly 
double, he went all out for the Water 
Jump. He got clean across with feet 
to spare, but bounced the Tiger out 
of the saddle right up on to his neck. 
“Victory to the Holy Brotherhood !”’ 
cheered the Sikhs. ‘‘ What next ?”’ 
said the Plug with a happy little 
whinny, and then seeing some Afridis 
ahead taking pot-shots at the Sikhs, 
he gave another of those awful ha-ha 
noises and made straight for them. 

Those Afridis thought at first that 
it was a Pathan deserter galloping 
across No-man’s-land in order to join 
them, so they stopped firing and 
started to cheer. ‘‘ Well met, Brother,” 
cried one of them piously; ‘“‘ you’re 
just in time to have a smack at those 
Wine-bibbing Nazarenes.”” But the 
next minute the Plug had the speaker 
by the seat of his pants, and reared 
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up, striking out with both his shod 
forefeet as well. 

“* Brother !’’ yells one of the Akham 
Khel to the Tiger, “call him off 
because he’s kicking Uncle Ibrahim 
to ribbons.” “‘Ho! keep your ugly 
jaws to yourself, you misbegotten 
hyena,’’ complains another—and such 
like comments, of which I have given 
a very free translation, simply because 
the original Pushto back-chat would be 
unprintable. 

The Tiger now did some rapid 
thinking. Since the Plug had killed 
a Mullah and half eaten « Khan’s 
trousers, it was clearly idle even to 
think of fraternising with the now 
infuriated Clan. But apart from 
that, he himself had long since wearied 
of the Seidlitz’s double-dealing on 
both sides of the Border, and this 
seemed as good an opportunity as 
any for stating his own views publicly. 
** Listen,’ he shouted back (and I am 
still adhering to my former very free 
translation), “I’m not standing in 
with the Clan, and I’m through with 
my grandfather as well. For one 
thing I don’t think that this war is 
going too well for True Believers. 
Further,” he added (all ‘ worked up’ 
by what he’d gone through in the Cave 
with that long-tongued she-adder), 
“IT am also through with that high- 
land hussy from Tirah. And that 
being so,” he concluded, “if any of 
the Faithful wants a foretaste of 
Paradise, with a houri who reeks of 
attar of roses and whose sole topic of 
conversation is rupees, rupees, rupees 
—well, the name is the Garden of 
Pleasure.”’ 

With that the Old Skin takes hold 
again, and back they gallop to their 
own regiment, miles away, only stop- 
ping once for the Tiger to touch his 
Fakir friend for a phoney medical 
certificate. ‘“‘ And,’’ says the Tiger 
to the Fakir’s Letter-writer, “in the 
name of the Compassionate One, none 
of your raising from the dead stuff, or 
the Army’ll be cutting my pay for the 
time in the cemetery.” 
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And when these two runaways had 
reached our Lines, that old Plug sud- 
denly stopped dead outside Orderly 
Room and began shaking himself all 
over, like a wet retriever shaking the 
water out of his back, until the Tiger 
was glad enough to abandon ship, 
and to come running in, grinning, with 
his medical chit for the Adjutant. 

But as a Profound Thinker once 
wrote: ‘Just when the path through 
the jungle seems clearest, comes the 
Unexpected Obstacle.’ Despite the 
lateness of the hour, the Adjutant 
was still in his office, detained by a 
matter which, as he had been explain- 
ing half the afternoon, was none of 
his business. At his feet sat a lovely 
and expensive-looking child, whose 
slightly disarranged burqua half re- 
vealed her flower-like if somewhat 
hard-boiled face. She was petitioning 
very volubly for a war-time separation 
allowance, and in the recent words of 
one who, according to some papers 
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in her hands, was her husband, “ the 
name was the Garden of Pleasure.” 
For she, too, had been doing a little 
phoney business with that diversely 
gifted and ever-accommodating Fakir, 
who, as was now evident, practised the 
Law, in addition to his Medical and 
Theological activities. 

But despite so inauspicious a begin- 
ning Love Found a Way; for they 
did marry eventually, and they both 
lived happily ever after. So happily 
indeed that not long ago I had a 
letter, written in English, from their 
Tiger Cub. He was serving with a 
light armoured unit in Italy, and some 
comment of his about sparking-plugs 
called to mind those days when our 
own Plugs had been four-legged ones. 
Indeed, he himself referred reminis- 
cently to his Father’s now defunct 
charger, which, as he said, had left a 
lasting impression upon him in infancy. 

I am still left guessing whether he 
was speaking metaphorically. 
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SIR JOHN IN TROUBLE. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


‘HE discovery of a new fragment 
which adds to the picture of Nelson 
must always be pleasing ; even if it is 
no more than a note inviting Bickerton, 
his second-in-command, to visit the 
Flagship for a gossip. Such a note, 
published in ‘The Times’ of 20th 
October last, gives more than a bint 
on what the talk was to have been 
about. The subject was Sir John Orde. 

Egregious Sir John: history has not 
been kind to him, while he himself was 
under no sort of doubt that in his own 
day he had less than his merit deserved. 
The case is perhaps worth some 
inquiry, since it has already been 
reopened. 

Orde joined the Navy at the age of 
fifteen, in 1766, and his early career 
was creditable if not exciting. He 


gained the approval of Rodney, who 


made him lieutenant of the Ferret, 
sloop, in 1774, and he later served at 
the reduction of Philadelphia and 
Charleston in the American War of 
Independence. After some miscellane- 
ous service in European waters, he 
left the sea in 1783 for the gratifying 
position of a Governorship in the West 
Indies. He assumed control of 
Dominica at a time when the island 
was infested with armed bands of 
negroes who had taken to the hills. 
By vigorous measures he was able to 
restore order, and his term of office was 
thought successful enough to be re- 
warded with a baronetcy by George III. 

When war broke out with revolu- 
tionary France, Orde volunteered to 
return to naval service. He was then 
& post-captain. He was given Flag 
tank in 1795, and two years later 
joined St Vincent off Cadiz as third- 
in-command of the fleet in the Princess 
Royal. 

In 1798 his real trouble began, but 
it is probable that even in the first 


year he had served with him, Orde, 
although always able to produce 
written marks of his approbation, was 
likely to strike the wrong side of 
St Vincent. This was never difficult, 
but how this particular antipathy 
arose will never be exactly known. 
Perhaps his “ face did not fit.” Per- 
haps St Vincent’s temper sought some 
major object for exercise: at any rate, 
from the time when the Commander- 
in-Chief’s displeasure became marked, 
Sir John thought fit to preserve for 
posterity the smallest particulars of 
their quarrel. This was somewhat 
one-sided ; for Orde had an unhappy 
knack of putting his superior in the 
wrong, and twice in one short year St 
Vincent was constrained to apologise to 
his subordinate. To that stern man 
such a state of affairs was intolerable. 
Even easier natures than his often 
find it less difficult to forgive wrongs 
than to accept forgiveness. It appears, 
indeed, as if from the time of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s initial error, he 
was determined to pile one slight upon 
another until Sir John, having started 
with a mild grievance, came to have 
an overwhelming sense of injustice. 

A wiser man would perhaps have 
held his tongue early in the business, 
but that was a measure of self-discipline 
of which Sir John was incapable. 
His actions were exactly otherwise, 
and in a brochure of seventy-five pages, 
privately printed in 1798 and formally 
published in 1802, the whole petty 
affair is set out. On the face of it, the 
train of incidents is discreditable to 
St Vincent. Although that is true, he 
is too great a man to have been harmed 
by the disclosures, and it is Sir John 
Orde, grievances and all, who goes 
down to history the less wise for having 
been so vocal. : 


The story proper opens in May 1798, 
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when Orde was looking for a wider 
opportunity for the display of his 
talents. In his own words, he had 
“sought for distinction as far as he 
could with credit pursue it, but from 
untoward circumstances, not dependent 
on himself, he had been thrown out of 
the way of its course; and when at 
last he considered himself in the fair 
road to attain his object, an unforeseen 
and unfair arrangement was made to 
his detriment in favour of a junior 
(but certainly a most deserving) 
officer.” This officer was Nelson. 

Orde had some grounds for com- 
plaint, and so had Sir William Parker, 
St Vincent’s second-in-command ; for 
- Nelson, whose arrival in the fleet had, 
in St Vincent’s own words, “ given me 
new life,” was sent into the Medi- 
terranean with a detached squadron 
upon that mission which was to lead 
to the glorious victory of the Nile. 
Sir Roger Curtis also joined with 
reinforcements, so that the disgruntled 
Orde now found himself fourth-in- 
command. He did not intend to let 


the matter rest, and to the glowing 
fire of his indignation St Vincent 


quickly added fuel. He sent him a 
rude letter about a marine. 

Orde knew nothing about a marine, 
and said so in writing. He then 
hastened to the Ville de Paris to make 
@ personal protest. “‘ You wrote me a 
letter,” said St Vincent, “in very 
improper style.”” Orde denied it. He 
had sent no such letter. St Vincent 
thereupon said he would go below and 
fetch it. He returned five minutes 
later. “Good God!” he said, “I ask 
you ten thousand pardons, the letter 
was from Lieutenant-Colonel Des- 
borough.” ‘“ Your lordship will not 
wonder at my feeling hurt you should 
suppose me capable of writing an 
unofficer-like letter,”’ replied Orde, and 
was continuing when “his Lordship 
interrupted with great warmth ‘Sir 
John Orde, I have begged your pardon, 
I can hear no more—no explanation 
or discussion,’ and then turning on his 
heel went below, and left me on the 
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deck in astonishment and pity.”” That 
is Orde’s account, and there is no 
reason to doubt it. 

Two wrongs have never yet made a 
right, and from then on the adverse 
balance grew. Orde’s Flag Captain 
was continually summoned to the 
Commander-in-Chief, admonished, and 
charged to say an answering word at 
his peril. St Vincent, worn by his 
exertions in battle and in suppression 
of mutiny, was not far from breaking. 
point. 

In June, Orde, nettled by words from 
home concerning Nelson’s new appoint- 
ment, smarting under every form of 
real and fancied humiliation, wrote a 
formal letter in protest to Lord Spencer 
at the Admiralty. The sparks then 
fairly flew. Orde wished to pin the 
onus on to St Vincent. St Vincent 
naturally pointed to the Admiralty. 
History records the simple fact that 
it was a move agreeable to both, and 
highly advantageous to the service, to 
the nation, and to Europe. 

Acting as correctly as he knew how, 
Orde sent a copy of the letter to 
Spencer to his superior, and would 
have spoken to him personally on the 
matter, despite the last rebuff; but 
he could not catch him alone before 
the despatch-vessel sailed. St Vin- 
cent, however, read the letter and re- 
turned the copy to Orde with the 
written comment that it “‘ expresses 
precisely what I should have done in 
similar circumstances, for I never was 
blest with prudence and forbearance ; 
at the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, those who are responsible for 
measures have an undoubted right to 
appoint the men they prefer to carry 
them into execution.” 

The position was then this. An 
appointment had been made. Orde 
had protested. St Vincent had appar- 
ently sympathised with the protest. 

While awaiting an answer from Lord 
Spencer, Orde next found himself in 
trouble over the conduct of some 
lieutenants of the Princess Royal, and 
an interchange of letters marked 
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‘Publie ’ and ‘ Private’ between Orde 
and his Commander-in-Chief took place. 
Then, on 31st July, Orde wrote a 
‘Private ’ letter to St Vincent, chiefly 
about the Nelson appointment, and 
ending with three straight questions : 
Did St Vincent ask Orde to serve with 
him? Had Orde’s conduct been in 
the smallest degree exceptionable ? 
Had he “‘ manifested such a deficiency 
in professional or general ability or 
patriotism, as to unfit me for a higher 
station ?” 

The reply was a_ thunderbolt. 
St Vincent took no notice whatever 
of the questions, but said straight out : 
“The moment you communicated to 
me the letter you sent Lord Spencer, 
I considered it impossible you could 
remain an hour longer in this fleet, 
than was necessary to make other 
arrangements. ...” Next day he 
added salt to the wound: “...I 
omitted to mention, that had you 
attended to the earnest wish I ex- 
pressed, that you should not remon- 
strate against the measure of putting 
the detached squadron under the 
orders of Rear-Admiral Sir H. Nelson, 
you must eventually have succeeded 
to the command of this fleet, for my 
health will not admit of my continuing 
in it many months longer.” 

About the same time Orde received 
a letter from Lord Spencer in which 
the sentence, “with regard to the 
first object of dissatisfaction to which 
your letter alludes, viz. the detach- 
ment of Sir H. Nelson, I cannot say 
that it strikes me in the same light 
that it does you...” contains the 
pith of what the Admiralty regarded 
as an adequate answer. 

Orde still could not let things rest. 
He never could. He wrote to Lord 
Spencer again on 14th August, and on 
the same day he was given to under- 
stand by St Vincent that he must 
expect to transfer his flag, to a ship 
homeward bound, at short notice. 
This was not yet ready, however, and 
before he sailed there was opportunity 
for at least two more skirmishes, one 
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about court-martial sentences, the 
other about a muster, which again led 
St Vincent into the position of having 
to apologise for a ‘ misconception.’ 

On 29th August Nepean, Secretary 
of the Admiralty, received a letter 
from Orde asking for a court martial 
on St Vincent, he “having, in my 
opinion, acted unbecoming the 
character of an officer, by treating me 
in & manner unsuitable to my rank, 
between 17th May and 29th August 
1798, both days inclusive.” He added : 
“Be so good, at the same time, to 
assure their Lordships that necessity, 
and a sense of what I owe to the corps 
to which I belong, as well as my own 
credit and character, have alone in- 
duced me to adopt this unpleasant 
measure at the present moment.” 

St Vincent did not read the letter, 
of which Orde sent him a copy, but 
forwarded it rapidly enough. Their 
Lordships, somewhat naturally con- 
sidering the circumstances of the time, 
holding that the good of the nation 
was of more importance than the 
feelings of Sir John Orde, refused the 
request, and Sir John, retinue, baggage 
and grievance, left St Vincent’s fleet 
and returned home in the Blenheim, 
with just one consolation—the word 
of the Admiralty, expressed in a letter 
written on 2nd November, that “ they 
do not consider the reasons his Lord- 
ship has assigned for sending you 
home, sufficient to justify the measure, 
and having already signified their 
opinion to him on that head, they do 
not think it necessary to take any 
further steps on the occasion.” 

St Vincent was not long in following 
him, and in October 1799, when the 
old warrior’s health was known to be 
re-established, Sir John, having had 
no satisfaction in his official request, 
sent his late Commander a personal 
challenge. Considering the relative 
ages and attainments of the two men, 
it was scarcely a great-hearted act. 
St Vincent refused the challenge, on 
the grounds of not being responsible 
for his public measures, The affair 
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became known, and the Admiralty 
then conveyed an express charge to 
St Vincent from the King that no such 


To explore the rights and wrongs of 
the case it would have been necessary 
to know both men. On the face of it, 
Sir John was a self-important and 
St Vincent an unjust person. And in 
considering the spectacle of such con- 
duct on the part of a subordinate 
Flag Officer on an active station in 
the midst of a major war, it has to be 
recalled that such petty and distracting 
rows were less uncommon in the Navy 
then than later. There was too little 
diversion to ease worried minds and 
distempered bodies in those ‘ storm- 
battered ships’ exercising the great 
blockade of France. 

In the sequel, although he had a 
year or two to wait, Sir John found a 
measure of consolation. He could 
expect nothing from St Vincent’s 
period as First Lord, but in 1804, 
after the Earl had left the Admir- 
alty, Orde’s unshakable perseverance 
brought him a lucrative command off 
Cadiz. It was this which was the 
cause of Nelson’s wrath, for Ords’s 
force acted as a wedge between Nelson 
and England. Orde—a senior Admiral 
—intercepted his ships and interfered 
with his strategical freedom. More- 
over, he reduced his emoluments, and 
as Nelson said (he who was never one 
to whom prize-money was a prime 
consideration), he “ could have made 
as good a use of a large fortune 
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challenge should be taken up. A copy 
of the letter was sent to Sir John Orde, 
and there the matter rested. 


as Sir John Orde, or any other 
Admiral.”’ More than this, Sir 
John’s tactical competence was un. 
tried; and in April 1805, when 
Villeneuve escaped through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and was joined by some 
Spanish ships off Cadiz, Orde was 
obliged to retire before a superior 
force, leaving Nelson uncertain of the 
foe’s intentions. 

That was Orde’s last active service, 
though the paths of the two men 
crossed once more; for when Nelson’s 
body was brought home for burial, 
Orde, now an Admiral of the Blue, was 
one of the pall-bearers at his funeral. 
In his little apologia of 1798 he had 
“warmly acknowledged ’ Sir Horatio’s 
merits, even though complaining of 
his appointment. He might have 
blushed, poor man, had he known and 
heard the thoughts and words of that 
fiery particle as he had sat gossiping 
in the cabin of the Victory with Sir 
Richard Bickerton. What they said 
we do not know; but they are unlikely 
to have been flattering. 

Orde is reputed to have acquired 
great fortune; in fame he is recalled 
chiefly as one who fell foul of two 
commanders, one senior to him and 
one junior, whose lustre glows down 
the years undimmed by their quarrels. 
His grievance must for ever be 
unremedied. 
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BLUE POPPIES. 


BY F. KINGDON-WARD. 


THERE are certain flowers, or flower 
colours, which the market badly 
wants, though for no other reason, it 
seems, than that it cannot get them. 
To seek the unattainable is no doubt 
virtuous, so long as it does not indicate 
perverseness; yet I sadly fear that 
the yearning for a blue rose, a golden 
sweet-pea, or a yellow aster does 
indicate just that. Once long ago, 
while I was travelling in Java, I read 
a book whose title, ‘A Yellow Aster,’ 
suggested horticulture, but in fact 
referred to a person. She was a nice 
person, a social misfit, and the story 
wrung my heart. I believe that today 
the sight of a blue rose would have 
much the same effect on me. Not 
that there is anything intrinsically 
unfitting, or misfitting, in a blue rose, 
but simply that it might administer 
a temporary shock as clashing with 
one’s idea of a rose ; however, it could 
be only temporary. On the other 
hand, there is surely no inherent 
merit in blueness which is not equally 
shared by any other colour. 

A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet and, one might add, of 
any other colour. 

To date no horticulturist or plant- 
breeder has produced a blue rose, 
an aureate sweet-pea, or for that 
matter a truly red daffodil. Perhaps 
a modern geneticist could explain 
exactly why these things are not 
possible. Even if he did, I suspect 
that plant-breeders would continue to 
try, possibly because the modern 
geneticist who revels in a jargon of 
his own could not give the simplest 
explanation in words intelligible to 
the layman ! 

However, we must not imagine that 
the plant-breeder, in his attempts to 
produce a blue rose, is actuated solely 
or even mainly by the highest motives 


of research. It is no all-consuming 
zeal for knowledge, no deep-seated 
passion to benefit the human race, 
which urges him to pursue so bizarre 
a@ quest, but a well-developed business 
instinct for the cash value of novelty. 

Almost any new plant has a certain 
cash value in cut-flower or nursery 
circles, though the reward is seldom 
immediate. But a new colour—even 
a@ new shade—in an old model, like a 
rose or a sweet-pea, brings a swift 
reward. Indeed the return needs to 
be swift if the introducer would reap 
the full benefit of his enterprise and 
skill; for there is no copyright in the 
floral world (save in a name), and 
imitators are neither few nor far behind. 

True, under horticultural influence 
novelty has acquired an _ enviable 
longevity, unknown in sterner spheres ; 
but for that no doubt the public is to 
blame. 

Novelty in the horticultural world 
has high priority, and who will blame 
its exponents for making the most of 
their chances! But when it is ranked, 
for sales purposes, above beauty we 
must demur. A sweet-pea owes much 
of its charm to the regular symmetry 
of the flower, which is, as the family 
name Papilionacee implies, in the form 
of a butterfly. Now it is possible to 
‘double’ the sweet-pea—that is, to 
change some of its ten stamens into 
petals—and in the interests of a 
degraded ‘novelty’ this has been 
done. But at what a cost! Gone is 
the dainty butterfly with outspread 
wings, likened also to a frigate with 
all sail set. With the extra petals 
squeezed in it becomes a shapeless 
blob. That doubling used with dis- 
cretion is a valuable aid to beauty is 
undeniable. An obvious example is 
the rose, though few would deny that 
the single wild rose, whether the dog- 
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rose of the English countryside or the 
much larger roses of the Himalaya 
and China, has a wild beauty all 
its own. But without detracting 
from the dog-rose, one cannot but 
admire cultivated roses of all kinds, 
whose ravishing beauty is freely 
admitted by the purist. 

There is something also to be said 
even for double larkspurs, known to 
the sophisticated as delphiniums, in 
contrast with the single ones, which, 
in accordance with the usage of these 
pundits, must alone be content with 
the humbler but not unpoetic English 
name of larkspur. In these allegedly 
exclusive delphiniums, the small but 
exquisitely shaped flowers which sug- 
gested the popular name and loose 
inflorescence of the wild plant, by a 
combined process of doubling and 
telescoping have been replaced by a 
concentration of flowers into a single 
column. Each flower now resembles 
one of those crinkly rosettes stewards 
wear in their buttonholes at race 
meetings. The final result is a sort of 


Gothic blue spire in which every 
flower is submerged, an almost Nazi- 
like effacement of the individual for 
the supposed benefit of the corporate 


whole. That these tapering blue 
spires are majestic few would deny. 
But it must also be admitted that they 
have ceased to be larkspurs—if not 
delphiniums ! 

Why have plant-breeders failed to 
produce a yellow sweet-pea? It is 
easy to reply, because the pea gives 
reds and blues only, and no com- 
bination of red and blue will ever 
produce yellow. That is not a very 
satisfactory answer, especially as yellow 
is common in closely allied plants. 

Moreover, since white sweet-peas, 
implying, so one would imagine, 
absence of colour, are a commonplace, 
it ought to be possible (the layman 
argues) to breed yellow into a white 
sweet-pea. He perhaps does not 
worry much where the yellow is to 
come from in the first place. Nor 
would he pay great attention to the 
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geneticists, who might possibly point 
out to him that the white here is not 
‘pure,’ but simply a mask behind 
which unseen but nevertheless potential 
colours lurk; and that on mating 
two white sweet-peas the offspring 
emerge in their true colours, to the 
confusion of whiteness as a mark of 
purity. The difficulties are clearly 
formidable, and there may be no 
answer—certainly no simple answer— 
to the problem. 

The same is true of the rose: no 
breeder has produced, or is likely to 
produce, a blue rose. We all know 
that much may be accomplished by 
selection, and that a wonderful range 
of shades between red and yellow, 
which are at the two extremes of the 
wild-rose spectrum, has been produced 
by this means. But no amount of 
selection will produce something which 
is not there to begin with, and clearly 
blue is absent. Though white roses 
are common enough, even this does 
not enable us, by starting from zero 
as it were, to produce a blue one. 

It is indeed remarkable how groups 
of closely related plants tend to 
favour particular colours. Gentians, 
for example, are blue, although among 
the thousand-odd species of world-wide 
distribution several have yellow flowers, 
and at least one is scarlet. Forget-me- 
nots are almost always blue, but their 
nearest relations may be either blue 
or red, or a mixture of these colours, 
rarely yellow. Buttercups are golden, 
except in New Zealand, but the closely 
allied anemones are all the colours of 
the rainbow from red to violet, missing 
only green, which is reserved for leaves ; 
while irises are usually blue, violet, or 
red-brown, occasionally yellow. 

It is, of course, a yellow bearded 
iris which breeders of these charming 
flowers are so anxious to raise nowa- 
days, for yellow is not otherwise 
a rare colour in certain sections. 
Most people are familiar with the 
yellow ‘Spanish’ iris, for example. 
Moreover, our own wild-flag iris is 
yellow. Is it not strange that the 
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only two species of iris found wild in 
Britain should have—the one yellow 
flowers, by no means the commonest 
colour in a genus which runs chiefly 
to blues, the other conspicuous ver- 
milion seeds, where every other known 
species has dull-brown seeds ? 

Plant-breeders, again with one eye 
on the box-office receipts, are apt to 
camouflage the poor complexions of 
their cherished offspring under a 
dazzling name which may suggest 
more than is actually present. Thus 
the breeder of a jaundiced iris will, in 
the modest language of horticultural 
nomenclature, christen it ‘ Golden 
Gleam’ or ‘Copper King,’ thereby 
making up in imagination what it 
lacks in reality. Those whose garden- 
ing activities consist in reading horti- 
cultural catalogues should not be 
misled. 

But if blue roses are still to seek, 
blue poppies have become almost 
views jeux, except perhaps in nursery- 
men’s catalogues, where after a quarter 
of a century they are still classed in the 
novelty section; and certainly few 
disdain them as too bizarre to be 
desirable. That may possibly be 
because—pace the catalogues—they 
have been known to botanists for 
over a century, and have been grown 
in British gardens for at least fifty 
years. Yet it cannot be said that 
much was known about them, even by 
botanists, before the first World War, 
while it is only within the last twenty 
years that they have become in any 
sense of the word popular plants. As 
I played an important part in bringing 
this about, the story of the Tibetan 
blue poppy may be of interest. 

Poppies are commonly white or 
yellow, as Iceland poppies ; or scarlet, 
a corn poppies and the wonderful 
oriental poppy; or white, purple, or 
ted, as opium poppies. Blue poppies 
are confined to the Himalayas and 
adjacent mountainous regions from 
Kashmir to China. The pedantic 
might argue that they are not really 
poppies (Papaver) at all but Meconop- 
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sis, which is a different genus. But 
the difference, which is technical, is 
very slight, and the layman has always, 
and not without reason, called them 
blue or Himalayan poppies, and will 
continue to do so. Let us do the same 


as gardeners. 


I had my first contact with blue 
poppies many years ago in the moun- 
tains of Western China. Indeed on 
that, my first real plant - hunting 
expedition, I found at least two species, 
besides a yellow poppy, one of which 
was named for me at the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, only to be equated 
afterwards with a previously known 
species. That was a disappointment, 
but worse was to follow. 

While climbing the barren boulder 
screes of the high sierra on the Yunnan- 
Tibet frontier I found stunted prickly 
poppies with large sky-blue fragrant 
flowers growing at 16,000 feet, which 
is as high as flowering plants are 
found there. They were in fact 
among the last flowering plants seen 
as you climb towards the glaciers, 
widely scattered in that wilderness, 
yet visible from afar by reason of their 
almost incredible colour. That I had 
stumbled on a prize was evident ; nor 
did I fail, in the face of a certain 
amount of difficulty due to the con- 
siderable altitude, to secure plenty of 
seed. This I sent to England, and 
that was the last I heard of one of 
the finest of the blue poppies. The 
seeds, I believe, germinated, seedlings 
were raised, but all perished within 
the year, unable to survive the English 
winter. This perhaps was not strange, 
considering the conditions under which 
they normally flourished, but the 
failure made me lose all interest in 
blue poppies for a time. 

Meanwhile I had found other species, 
both in China and Burma, six or seven 
in all, but so far as I know not one of 
those of which I sent seed to Britain 
ever flowered. If they did, their life 
was but a shadow. Nor had I myself 
ever seen a cultivated plant in flower, 

Cc 
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though they were certainly in culti- 
vation. 

About this period, in 1922 or 1923, 
I read an account of a journey through 
Eastern Tibet by Captains Bailey and 
Morshead (as they were then). This 
was just before the first World War. 
Bailey, the author of the report, gave 
a very full description of the country 
traversed, and several times, particu- 
larly when a high pass was crossed, 
mentioned the flowers which were, 
it seemed, a feature of this part of 
Tibet. These accounts I studied with 
deep interest, and I came to the con- 
clusion, reading between the lines, 
that there was a very rich flora here 
awaiting detailed investigation. 

In those days Sir David Prain, 
formerly Director of Kew, whom I 
knew slightly, was the greatest living 
authority on Himalayan poppies and 
many other groups. He had recently 
published a monograph describing 
and classifying all the known species, 
including two collected by Bailey in 
Tibet. The specimens unfortunately 
—no seed was collected—were mere 
fragments, a single flower of each, 
slipped into a pocket-book, so that 
Prain’s descriptions were necessarily 
incomplete. In particular, no leaf had 
been preserved ; hence it was impos- 
sible to picture what the growing 
plant really looked like. 

For reasons already given I was 
not greatly attracted by blue poppies 
in general, or by Meconopsis Baileyi, 
as Prain had named one of Bailey’s 
finds, in particular. It was the 
mention of rhododendrons rather than 
poppies which riveted my attention 
on this remote corner of Asia. But 
one thing I did know, and that was 
the exact valley, almost the exact 
spot, where Bailey had found his blue 
poppy. This, of course, was thanks 
to his field note, which mentioned the 
date and precise locality. I felt I had 
only to spend the month of June at 
the village indicated, and there under 
the bushes I must find the plant. 
After long efforts, therefore, I succeeded 
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in obtaining permission to visit the 
land of the blue poppy. 


We were still two days’ journey 
away from the village indicated above 
when we decided to halt for a rest by 
the great river. It was early May, and 
the high ranges were still mantled 
with snow. We had been marching 
for some weeks, and we had reached 
the beginning of the forest region and 
a promise of many flowers. Quarters 
were obtained in a small village, boxes 
unpacked, and we settled down to 
work. 

One day in a narrow valley where 
scattered bushes led gradually up to 
forest I noticed a solitary plant with 
unusual-looking leaves, from among 
which sprang a robust leafy stem. 
One or two fat green ovoid buds 
peeped from the topmost crowded 
leaves, and I recognised it at once 
as a Himalayan poppy, the first 
notable find of the season. I was 
somewhat surprised to see it growing 
here, since Meconopsis as I knew it 
was an alpine genus, and though the 
altitude was about 10,000 feet the 
valley could hardly be called alpine. 

A few days later we set out on the 
last lap of the long journey to the 
village where our base camp was to 
be located for the summer; first 
along the river-bank, then up 4 
tributary valley to a monastery tucked 
away in a fold of the hills and sur- 
rounded by green water meadows, 
above which dark forests of silver fir 
clothed the higher slopes. Here we 
spent the night as the guests of the 
kindly monks. 

Between us and our objective 
stretched a range of mountains crossed 
by a pass 14,000 feet above sea level, 
and from the monastery we faced an 
ascent of some 3000 feet. Soon after 
starting we found ourselves in forest, 
following a steep rocky track, but 
there were patches of open meadow 
along the bank of the stream. And 
here grew a wealth of beautiful flowers 
which set the heart tingling—dainty 
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amethyst meadow rue, six feet tall, 
with maidenhair fern leaves; carpets 
of primulas, crimson, yellow, and 
blue; irises; and many more. All 
round us rhododendron bushes were in 
flower. 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that every plant met with was to be 
reckoned a first-class garden plant ; not 
ten per cent were that. I believe that 
any unprejudiced person visiting both 
places for the first time would vote 
more British wild flowers first-class 
garden plants than Tibetan wild flowers. 
Consider some of our commonest 
‘weeds ’ even—the greater stitchwort, 
dandelion, and hedge parsley, together 
with such familiar plants as primrose, 
heather, and anemone—all are on any 
showing first-class. We may perhaps 
grant that it is in the mass rather 
than as individuals that many of our 
English plants shine. The lowly 
buttercup takes on a new significance 
when it spreads a cloth of gold over 
the meadow, and the carpet of hyacinth 
reflecting blue lights and shadows down 
the glade holds a magic which eludes 
us. These are treasures which the 
Englishman associates closely with 
his own land and his own way of life. 
In the Himalayas also there are 
valleys of flowers on a vaster scale, 
not less beautiful, but less intimate, 
so that they cannot move us as do our 
home scenes. In a more and more 
mechanised world we are apt to 
forget the healing balm of flowers, 
though on ceremonial occasions we 
suddenly remember their symbolic 
significance and order some from the 
florist. 

To return, then, to our mountain. 
We had reached an altitude of about 
12,000 feet, where a torrent, rushing 
out of a glen, crossed our path and 
bubbled more sedately through a 
meadow. Suddenly my eye was caught 
and held by a flash of kingfisher blue 
among the bushes. No doubt it 
came from a flower. Going over to it 
I found a tall leafy plant coyly hidden 
among thickets by the stream. One 
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flower of an intense turquoise blue, 
nodding on a slender stalk, was wide 
open; others were in bud. It was the 
poppy I had first seen ten days ago. 


My first sight of a Tibetan blue poppy 
in flower gave me a shock. Hitherto 
my experience of these Himalayan 
poppies—blue, red, or yellow, as 
already recorded—had not been too 
happy, and I had in consequence 
regarded them with some disfavour. 
From the very first one I had ever 
encountered on the limestone crags of 
Kansu in the depth of winter, its thin 
empty capsules sticking up through 
the snow; the prickly Yunnan sky-blue 
poppy whose seeds wouldn’t germinate ; 
the other Yunnan blue poppy which 
flowered, but whose flowers wouldn’t 
stay blue but relapsed to an odious 
purple; the yellow poppy, which was 
already in cultivation; the violet 
Szechwan poppy, which died after 
flowering, having failed to set seed ; 
to the meadow poppy of the ‘ Burmese 
Oberland,’ whose seeds I had omitted 
to gather—all seemed to be in league 
to let me down. 

And now—this! This was some- 
thing different. To begin with, it was 
obviously perennial, as last year’s 
dead flowering stems proved. Again, 
it was not an alpine, but a plant of 
woods and meadows, and therefore 
not subject to such violent fluctua- 
tions of temperature or other extremes 
as plants from a more rarefied atmo- 
sphere. Finally, its flowers were flaw- 
less, of that intense almost luminous 
turquoise blue one associates with the 
clear atmosphere of the roof of the 
world, with no trace of red to mar its 
purity ; and the tassel of goldenstamens 
in the centre completed perfection. 
True, the flowers were not so large as 
those of the yellow poppy ; they were 
not fragrant like those of the Yunnan 
blue poppy, neither did they hang so 
daintily as those of the Kansu poppy. 
But these are small matters. After 
all, here was a plant which not only 
looked absolutely first-class, but one 
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which promised by its sober way of 
life to be easily adaptable to northern 
latitudes at a lower altitude. 

“*I don’t suppose Bailey’s Meconop- 
sis will be better than this,” I mused. 

We had intended to cross the pass 
and camp on the other side that 
evening—it was only mid-day now. 
But at sight of the blue poppy I 
changed my mind and said we would 
camp just where we were right away. 
So the tents were pitched by the 
brawling stream, and after a quick 
meal I started for the pass, some 
distance away, in search of more 
treasures. There were many flowers 
out, but it was still early for alpines, 
snow lying deep in thesheltered hollows. 
However, I was well satisfied with the 
day’s work. 

Next morning we continued our 
journey, and in three hours reached 
the pass, which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view to the east. The mighty 
snow-peaks of the Assam Himalaya 
towered up into the cloudless sky, 
Namcha Barwa, over 25,000 feet high, 
being little more than twenty miles 
distant. It was Ist June and the air 
was absolutely crystal clear, the last 
fine day we were to know for weeks. 

Not far from the pass, but on the 
east side, we pitched our tents on a 
grassy alp; the men returned to the 
monastery, taking their animals with 
them, and we were left alone. 

We spent five moist days here 
before sending down to the valley for 
transport. It was a paradise of flowers, 
though they were not yet at their best. 
A surf of dwarf rhododendrons rippled 
all round us, breaking in white, pink, 
and purple foam. Acres of primulas 
danced in the breeze, and there were 
several kinds of blue and yellow poppy. 
These last always occur scattered, 
never in solid drifts like some primulas 
and other alpines. The practice of 
growing hundreds of plants together, 
as seen in many gardens, gives a new 
effect, very different from what one 
sees in the mountains. 

After combing the wide windy 
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alpine region, a sort of elevated Exmoor 
covered with tussocks of dwarf rhodo- 
dendron in place of heather, we moved 
down into the shining wet pastures 
below, and on to the village which 
had been in my mind for so many 
years. Here we took up our abode. 
All the seuppers of the mountain were 
running over, and the valley was 
many-hued with sheets of alpine 
meadow flowers, in such astronomical 
numbers as one would not have 
believed possible. As we tramped 
and squelched through a barrage of 
moonlight yellow primulas we kicked 
up clouds of fragrance. Millions of 
irises and of crimson and orange 
rattles, beaded with silver rain, lit up 
the pastures. 

The stream was lined with bushes, 
many of which in autumn were hung 
all over with white, scarlet, or blue 
berries, giving an effect hardly less 
enchanting than what we now saw. 
It gave one quite a new idea of the 
beauty of plants. 

I remembered that it was under 
these bushes that Bailey had found 
the blue poppy named after him by 
Sir David Prain. No sooner had we 
settled down than I went in search of it. 

The valley in which the village stood 
was flanked by fir woods, but the 
bottom was too water-logged for trees, 
and was occupied by pasture, with 
here and there a fenced-in field of 
barley. The stream, which flowed 
north, increased rapidly in size as 
torrents from the high mountains on 
either side poured in their contribu- 
tions. Much of the valley was a sheer 
bog—none the worse for flowers on 
that account—but there were patches 
of sand and gravel along the banks of 
the stream, and it was here that most 
of the bushes grew. 

Pushing my way through willows, 
buckthorn, roses, and many other 
shrubs, it was not long before I 
came upon large clumps of perennial 
Meconopsis, with flowering stems up to 
three or four feet in height, some still 
bearing flowers. As I had expected, 
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the plants even out of flower were con- 
spicuous enough with their large basal 
leaves covered with a bronze-chestnut 
fur; in bloom, with one or two sky- 
blue flowers swinging from the tall 
leafy stem—and at their best there 
might be six or eight flowers together 
on one stem—even the least observant 
could hardly fail to notice and to 
remark upon so unusual a plant. 
This must be what I sought. What 
was my surprise to find that Bailey’s 
poppy was none other than the plant 
I had found in bud a month earlier— 
the plant I had pitched my camp 
beside when I first saw it in bloom 
below the pass! Somehow the possi- 
bility of this had not occurred to me. 
In October I collected seed of it. 


Just as I had rediscovered Bailey’s 
poppy, so it presently became apparent 
had Bailey himself rediscovered a rare 
Yunnan poppy. In the national 


museums and botanical gardens of 
Great Britain the pressed specimens 
which I brought home, complete with 


flowers, leaves, and fruits, were care- 
fully examined. Botanists then pointed 
out that it was not, after all, as 
Sir David Prain had believed, a new 
species, but identical with a poppy 
discovered in Yunnan many years 
previously by a French Catholic mis- 
sionary, who sent pressed specimens 
(but not seeds) to the Paris Museum. 
The French botanist, Franchet, had 
described it under the name Meconopsis 
betonicifolia. As soon as this fact 
was realised our Tibetan plant also 
necessarily became M. betonicifolia, 
though it was distinguished from the 
Chinese plant in minor details as 
Bailey’s variety, thus rightly preserving 
his connection with it. Nothing more 
perhaps would henceforth have been 
heard of Meconopsis Baileyi described 
by Prain but for one thing. 

From a pound or two of seed I sent 
to England hundreds of plants were 
raised, and the first one to flower was 
exhibited at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by the Hon. 
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H. D. MacLaren (now Lord Aber- 
conway). What a sensation it created ! 

At least half a dozen different blue 
poppies had been exhibited, and were 
in cultivation, or had been, before this. 
Two or three of them were as true 
blue as the new-comer from Tibet, but 
nothing as regards colour by com- 
parison. Yet one by one all had failed 
in some important respect. In one 
the colour was not quite fast, and the 
flowers took on a vinous complexion ; in 
another they had lasted hardly a week 
before the whole inflorescence looked 
shabby ; a third might or might not 
survive long enough to reach flowering 
age. All, be it noted, were biennial, 
and often failed to last through the 
first winter unless coddled under glass. 

Hence one might reasonably have 
expected the public to look askance 
at the new-comer as just ‘one more 
blue poppy.’ 

They did nothing of the kind. They 
flocked round it in hordes, all but 
worshipped it. They were enchanted, 
mesmerised. Here was a new revela- 
tion. The truth is, of course, the 
public of that time knew nothing about 
blue poppies. They were not yet on 
the map. On the other hand, the 
ravishing colour, probably unique in 
the vegetable kingdom, as anyone 
can test for himself by comparing a 
number of so-called blue flowers with 
the best Himalayan poppies, had 
prompted connoisseurs to try these 
plants, and they were to be found in 
favourable localities up and down the 
country, as well as in botanic gardens. 
But, as we have seen, they were not a 
great success. Still less were they the 
people’s plant. 

Plants which have to be raised 
from seed every year and kept for a 
year under glass before being planted 
out only to flower and then die, are not 
likely to be popular with the public. 
They are just a nuisance. Moreover, 
although one or two, like Meconopsis 
latifolia and M. Wallichii, are not 
difficult, they are not so easy as to 
need no care at all. They are not for 
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the cottage gardener, or even for the 
great middle class who are ‘ interested ’ 
in gardening, but want definite results 
for their money. It was not that the 
great British public looked coldly 
upon Himalayan poppies; for the 
great British public Himalayan poppies 
simply did not exist. They could not 
be bothered with plants, however 
beautiful, which would not grow of 
their own accord. 

Then appeared the Tibetan blue 
poppy, and it worked a revolution. 
Within a few years thousands of 
people became blue poppy conscious 
and were growing the new-comer. It 
spread over the British Isles, reached 
Europe, Canada, the United States, 
New Zealand, and perhaps other 
places. For the first time a blue 
poppy became a popular plant. For 
half a century these beautiful alpines 
had been curiosities in botanical 
gardens; now they became _ the 
common currency of the rock gar- 
dener. There can be no question 


but that the reasons for this, although 
not immediately obvious, were, firstly, 


ease of culture, and secondly, the 
perennial habit. 

In 1937, ten years after its intro- 
duction, Meconopsis betonicifolia re- 
ceived a gold medal award at the 
International Flower Show held at 
Ghent. Henceforth it was everybody’s 
plant. Its rapid rise to fame and popu- 
larity could not be more clearly shown 
than by the price change which over- 
took it. In 1928 nursery firms—who 
incidentally had had no hand at all 
in introducing, or discovering, or even 
raising it—were selling plants at a 
guinea apiece. Ten years later one 
could buy a sixpenny packet of seed 
and be certain of raising a dozen or 
so plants which would flower within 
eighteen months. 


It never rains but 
north Burma. 

Two years after the rediscovery of 
the Tibetan blue poppy I was exploring 
the high mountains where the Irra- 


it snows—in 
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waddy rises, and camped in an alpine 
valley painted all colours by rhodo. 
dendrons. In July, amid beds of 
unmelted snow, many poppies—red, 
yellow, violet, and blue—were to be 
found, and the blue one was none 
other than our old friend M. betonici- 
folia, though again it differed in minor 
details from both the Yunnan and 
Bailey’s form, so I named it variety 
pratensis. As if that were not enough, 
I discovered it once more in the rain- 
swept alpine meadows of the Assam 
frontier farther west. Seed sent from 
these localities added to the stock of 
plants in Britain. 

There is one curious feature in 
the history of this plant. As already 
remarked, it was first discovered 
in Yunnan by a French missionary 
about sixty years ago. Now, from 
early in the twentieth century, 
and largely as a result of the 
success of these missionaries in dis- 
covering new plants, Yunnan was sub- 
jected to an intensive exploration by 
British botanical explorers, the like 
of which had perhaps never been seen 
before over an area so large and so 
complex. And yet M. betonicifolia 
does not appear ever to have been 
found there again. If, on the other 
hand, it was found again, it seems 
even more surprising that seed of it 
was not sent to England, and we have 
no record that it was. Even had it 
been met with out of flower, collectors, 
and particularly the late George 
Forrest, greatest of Chinese plant 
hunters, would not have hesitated to 
send seed; for Meconopsis had high 
priority, and was always eagerly 
sought for by collectors during those 
fabulous years, so much so that all 
species were hailed as swans, though 
most of them turned out to be geese. 

I_am inclined to think, therefore, 
that the Tibetan blue poppy was only 
once met with in Yunnan, where it is 
a rare outlier. Thus by a stroke of 
fortune Bailey was deprived of his blue 
poppy, though this does not detract 
from the credit which is his due. 
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The real home of this sensational 
plant is now clearly perceived to be 
the gorge of the Tsangpo and its 
neighbourhood in the south-east corner 
of Tibet, whence it has overflowed 
the passes into the mountains of 
northern Burma and Assam, a region 
of wet forests and alpine meadows 
under snow for six months in the year. 
It is a grim unpleasant country, yet 
illuminated with an incomparable 
wealth of flowers, not a few of which 
have been rescued to give pleasure to 
thousands who otherwise would never 
see them. 

Though twenty-one years have 
passed since I first brought home 
the Tibetan blue poppy, it is only 
a few weeks ago that I received a 
letter of thanks from a lady in Canada 
enclosing a photograph showing hun- 
dreds of plants flowering in her garden 
on the shore of the St Lawrence 
estuary. ‘“‘So well does it grow that 


to walk along a path between gently 
sloping banks entirely veiled with the 
exquisite blue poppies is like going 
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through some ethereal valley in a land 
of dreams.”” That is praise indeed ! 


One last observation. It will be 
remarked how apparently unrelated 
were the three incidents—the discovery 
of the plant in Yunnan, an incident 
known for all practical purposes only 
to a handful of French botanists; its 
rediscovery in Tibet, also known only 
to a few botanists—English this time ; 
and its introduction to the gardeners 
of the world: firstly from Tibet, 
secondly from Burma. Apparently 
and in fact there was no causal con- 
nection: event No. 1 did not influence 
event No. 2, nor did event No. 2 
influence event No. 3, at least so far 
as the Burma episode was concerned. 

Nevertheless these events are subtly 
connected ; a common thread of per- 
haps unconscious co-operation runs 
through the story. There is a gradual 
increase of knowledge to which many 
contribute, linking the series of events 
together. It is thus that science— 
and civilisation—-marches on. 











THE sea is very flat and the heat of 
the sun is fierce. It is August in the 
South China Sea. As the afternoon 
passes we come to shallower water ; 
we see the hills of China take shape 
suddenly out of the heat haze. Small, 
silent groups of men gather on deck to 
peer out over the bow. 

This is a strange fleet; it sprawls 
over several miles of the light-green 
water. Ahead, five Australian mine- 
sweepers steam in line abreast. In 
the centre, astern of the sweepers, the 
submarine depot ship Maidstone casts 
her bulky shadow. On each flank is a 
group of four submarines in line ahead, 
their bright camouflage glinting as they 
catch the sun. Right astern is the 
Canadian cruiser Prince Robert. 

As we approach the land a dark 
cloud swings away from the north, 
and rain comes fast over the water in 
a black line. Abeam now, the land is 
close but indistinct. It is a poor night 
for the navigators ; the shapes of the 
sweepers are blurred ; the submarines 
are almost invisible. We anchor some 
two miles off Joss House Bay and ten 
miles south of the entrance to Hong 
Kong. 

There is no sign of life. A few 
small junks idle through the rain, but 
the Japanese make no move. We 
stare landwards and listen to the 
rumours. It seems that the British 
Task Group of cruisers and aircraft 
carriers, which is cruising somewhere 
over the horizon, is to fly off an aircraft 
to make contact with the Japanese 
surrender delegation ashore. We look 
at the sky. It is not a good night for 
flying, with a ceiling below six hundred 
feet. Someone says that the Japanese 


commander in Hong Kong has an- 
nounced that he has no authority to 
surrender to the British without con- 
sent from his superior in Canton. 


SWEET WATERS. 


BY LIEUT. JOHN GIBSON, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 








This, 
days. 

The night closes in. At dusk 
Captain Shadwell of the Maidstone 
goes over to the submarine Selene, 
which steers away into the murk, 
Later the Selene returns. She has 
closed to within two miles of Hong 
Kong, but seen nothing. Rumours 
start again. All night the submarines 
take turns in cruising silently round 
our anchorage. If we overrated the 
fighting qualities of the Japanese we 
do not underrate their skill at treachery. 


it appears, will take four 


Dawn, 30th August.—At first light 
the minesweepers are off, creeping 
through the morning mist ; they swing 
seaward and then head north for the 
harbour entrance. The Maidstone 
follows slowly, her guns trained steadily 
on the green slopes, where we know 
the Japanese have a battery of 9-in. 
guns. We go slow ahead. Meanwhile 
the sun rises gaudily and the day 
begins to heat up. The topmasts of 
the Task Group appear over the 
horizon as they close for the day’s 
work. We can recognise them now— 
the aircraft carrier Indomitable, the 
cruisers Swiftsure and Euryalus, and 
a screen of destroyers led by the 
Kempenfelt. Farther to the south the 
great bulk of the battleship Anson 
creeps into view. 

A mile off the boom we anchor. 
The sweepers pass on, then swing 
back to clear a wider channel for the 
approaching fleet. Aircraft from one 
of the carriers fly over. We hear that 
they are dropping supplies on the 
prisoner-of-war camps. 

It is a glorious day, with blue sea 
and crystal-clear visibility. The green 
hills seem almost to sparkle. The 
white sails of the junks pass and 
repass, indifferent to the currents of 
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war and peace. A small land-bird 
comes uncertainly aboard and peers 
down at us from the rigging. 

While the fleet forms up to seaward 
of us @® sampan is seen approaching, 
with a tall figure standing in the 
stern waving furiously. A launch 
dashes off to investigate, and returns 
with one of the prisoners from the 
internment camp. From him we hear 
our first news of the colony. It seems 
that the Japanese have been reasonable 
for some days and are pulling out 
where possible. The civilian internees 
are out and about; they have a 
provisional government trying to 
straighten things out, but the enemy 
are still on the island in force. It 
appears that the Hong Kong police 
are on duty once more, and that the 
Chinese have formed an auxiliary 
force of some sort. The Japanese are 
working entirely in their own interests, 
since they know that they will be 
much better off with the British in 
control. If the Chinese took things 


into their own hands, there would be 
a lot of blood flowing over those green 


hills. 

While we talk, a squadron of 
fighters goes over and the leading 
destroyer steams slowly into the 
channel. Battle flags break out at 
her masthead. Things are on the move. 

Admiral Harcourt passes in the 
Swiftsure, followed by the EHuryalus 
and Prince Robert. We weigh anchor 
and follow up the narrow channel. 

The first impression is of ruin and 
disorder. The American bombs are 
no doubt responsible for many of the 
wrecks ; they may have caused those 
tortured heaps of concrete and steel 
in.the dockyard, but what of the 
roofless houses on the hillside ?_ Every- 
where there is an atmosphere of defeat. 

The beauty of the place remains ; 
it strikes a happy note above the 
many details of desolation. What- 
ever the condition of the houses, the 
white walls still glint in the sunlight. 
The water of the harbour is as blue 
as ever; and the sails of the junks 
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may be tattered, but they dance before 
our eyes, little white squares, as far 
as we can see. 

We swing past the anchored cruisers 
towards the mole at which we are to 
berth. Landing-parties from the other 
ships are already speeding ashore, 
and our own men stand, ungainly in 
their equipment, ready to clear our 
allotted part of the dockyard. Over 
Admiralty House the Japanese Rising 
Sun folds and unfolds its brilliant red 
and white. A Japanese destroyer lies 
alongside the stone quay; her crew 
stand idly watching us approach. 

In spite of the tension and the gleam- 
ing, blue barrels of the tommy-guns, 
the whole place has a Sunday after- 
noon tempo. There is no hurry; 
there is a peaceful, easy-going manner 
about the British ships as they swing 
gracefully to the tide. The Japanese, 
for their part, lounge in bored resigna- 
tion. If they intend to try any tricks 
they are leaving it very late. 

As we come alongside the vista 
opens up. Across the shattered mole, 
in the small basin, the rusted funnel 
of a merchant ship rises unhappily 
from the water. Tugs, motor-launches, 
and small submarine-chasers lie along- 
side each other in profusion. Not one 
of them seems to be in any state of 
repair; they are like dead ships, idly 
waiting for their own particular judg- 
ment day. The mole itself isashambles, 
and so, it seems, is the rest of the dock- 
yard. Twisted cranes, great slabs of 
steel, shattered boats lie around hap- 
hazard. It is difficult to believe that 
the Japanese intended to occupy Hong 
Kong indefinitely. 

Now we are tied up and the gangway 
is down. Steel-helmeted sailors walk 
from place to place, prodding, search- 
ing in holes and corners. From some- 
where in the dockyard comes the sharp 
crack of rifles and the chatter of sub- 
machine guns. We learn that a few 
‘death and glory’ snipers are still 
holding out. A grenade explodes and 
the harsh chatter of fire flares up 
momentarily, then all is quiet. From 
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our main-deck we can see our men 
running past danger-points. The well- 
directed scene from Hollywood unfolds 
swiftly. 

From the little white mast over the 
dockyard signal station the White 
Enrign flutters uncertainly for a 
moment, then streams out in the hot 
wind. Sunday afternoon once more. 

Ashore, every step over the rubble 
is taken carefully. In one of the sheds 
on the mole we find a room where the 
Japanese have quartered some men. 
Confusion and squalor. We open 
doors and lockers with long broom- 
handles, but the precaution is unneces- 
sary. The residents have departed too 
quickly to set booby-traps. They 
have left most of their own personal 
gear, and, we find, a great deal of the 
stuff is British or American. The 
amount of British signal -pads is 
especially noticeable. In one small 
box are the untouched possessions of a 
British naval rating which have, pre- 
sumably, been lying there for the last 
four years. 

Six hundred Japanese naval officers 


and ratings are captured in the dock- 


yard; they sit apathetically in the 
hot sun watching the dark barrels of 
the rifles that wave in the practised 
hands of the Royal Marine guard. 
Some look around with interest, but 
the majority sulk at high pressure. 
No doubt the Emperor will have some- 
thing to say to them when they get 
home. 

Hong Kong was not used by the 
Japanese as a major base. It had 
recently become a backwater. This 
was almost certainly due to the 
efficient sea and land blockade flung 
out by the Americans, but, even 
taking this into account, the general 
state of the Japanese ships is incredible. 

The submarine-chasers are wooden 
built, deisel-engined, and of about two 
hundred tons. As far as armament 
goes they are well off, and the guns 
seem to be well looked after. In the 
living quarters, however, there is 
sordid squalor. Untidiness and filth 
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are the general rule. Bottles of apple 
wine and beer lie around, some half 
full. The paintwork is shabby; it 
flakes off at the first touch, leaving a 
bareness of rust or soot. The ropes 
are fifth-rate. Perhaps it is in this 
poor living and obvious lack of essen. 
tial materials that these men first saw 
defeat. 

As the day unfolds the scene becomes 
clearer. No Japanese remain free in 
the dockyard. The area is divided 
into sectors, and one ship is made 
responsible for the clearance and 
smooth running of each sector. The 
work starts at once. The submarines 
slide gingerly into the basin; their 
crews also have been allotted various 
buildings to put in order. Outside the 
dockyard the situation is obscure. 
The Rising Sun still flutters from 
Admiralty House. We have about 
three hundred armed sailors and 
marines ashore in the dockyard: the 
Japanese have up to four thousand 
men in the town outside. In these 
circumstances the Admiral has, appar- 
ently, decided to bite only what he can 
chew, and there are many days’ chewing 
in the dockyard alone. 

Our own particular mole was once 
graced by a rail track. Now the inner 
arm slumps wearily into the water, 
and our jeeps are unable to plough 
their way into the main part of the 
dockyard. One of us finds a harassed 
officer in charge of the Japanese and 
borrows thirty of the sulkiest for a 
working party. As their efforts begin 
to show results they become interested ; 
the road takes shape slowly. They 
work out their own plan of recon- 
struction, forming long chains to pass 
bricks and rubble for the holes and 
trotting off to collect barrows of sand. 
Only a fat and double-chinned Petty 
Officer is disinclined to co-operate. 
An occasional prick from the guard’s 
bayonet persuades him that the sur- 
render is, as far as we are concerned, 
still unconditional. 

These Japanese can be divided into 
three distinct types. There are the 
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small, smooth-haired, spectacled ones 
whom we call the Hirohito class. 
They are not much good for work. 
Secondly, there is the tougher, happier 
breed ; these men take things as they 
come and seem quite happy to do their 
bit as long as they are led by the hand. 
We put them in the peasant category. 
The third lot are blatantly unpleasant. 
I imagine they have always been un- 
pleasant, even before the war. They 
are Obviously double-faced, sly, arro- 
gant, and proud. We have to prick 
them pretty often. The. Japanese 
officers are in a class of their own. 
Their features are more regular and 
their smiles rather less extensive than 
in Low’s cartoons of Togo. Neverthe- 
less, in their plausible graciousness, 
they are probably the most dangerous 
of the lot. 

We worked those men till sunset. 
They marched away in their heavy 
boots, a shuffling rabble of poorly 
dressed, poorly fed humanity. Beside 
them, in spotless whites, marched a 
six-foot sentry of the decadent West. 


Night.—The Sunday atmosphere has 
been dispelled by darkness. The hills 
are black against the stars, black and 


very silent. The lights of the fleet 
shine in quivering lines over the water. 
Searchlights swing ceaselessly; they 
move regularly, pausing here and there 
on a@ junk. Motor-launches move, 
their engines going slow, circling the 
ships, intercepting any craft that 
seems suspicious. Sometimes, from 
the deep shadows of the town, comes a 
sharp crack. The snipers are still out. 

The blue beam of a single search- 
light swings over the hills, quickly 
turning the dark mass into relief, 
revealing the houses and roads to the 
searching eyes of the security patrols. 
A launch brings in some Japanese 
army men who have tried to slip 
away to the mainland. So the night 
goes on. 

There is a certain amount of dis- 
order outside the dockyard gates. 
The Chinese take the opportunity to 
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beat a few Japanese to death, hauling 
them off the trams and smacking at 
their heads with hammers. Some 
collaborators are treated in the same 
way. One woman is stripped; she 
seeks refuge behind our stolid guard. 
On the whole, however, this is a very 
localised show of revenge or what will 
you: the greater part of the island is 
quiet. 


3lst August.—Another clear morn- 
ing. From the port the whole harbour 
appears calm and quiet. Sampans 
crowd along our side; they have 
produced flags that must have been 
carefully hidden during the occupation. 
The harbour is filling up and showing 
signs of life. A few of the tugs and 
water-boats are in commission once 
more. Chinese ferries run between the 
island and Kowloon. Hong Kong is 
suffering the pangs of rebirth quietly. 

We wander ashore in search of 
Japanese labour, to find that the whole 
crowd has been kicked out of the 
dockyard and is now quartered in the 
Wellington Barracks. A weary inter- 
preter digs up a Japanese officer from 
somewhere and barks out instructions. 
Yes. If we can produce a lorry from 
somewhere and drive out to the 
barracks a working party will be pro- 
duced. We find a Studebaker lorry ; 
it runs uncertainly and noisily on 
Japanese petrol and lubricating oil. 
The Japanese officer climbs into the 
back with the men of our guard, who 
lean over the cab, their tommy-guns 
pointing dangerously. 

Since the riots of the night before 
the Japanese have cleared the streets 
outside the dockyard. It is very quiet. 
Every hundred yards along our route 
stands a motionless Japanese marine 
his rifle at the ready. They do not 
appear to see us. They will have to 
do an awful lot of eye-shutting during 
the next few years. 

The Wellington Barracks appear 
rather more orderly than the rest of 
the naval area. Sentries are on duty 
outside the gates and a small group of 
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men stand in the guard-house. They 
look at us with surprise. Our little 
passenger beams with excitement at 
being among his own men once more. 
He is rather too keen to rush in 
through the gates, and therefore be- 
comes a bit of a problem. Theoreti- 
cally he is not a prisoner, since the 
surrender has not yet been signed. 
Our control over him is also limited 
because we are in enemy territory 
and outnumbered on every hand. 
Since he is our only method of 
contact, however, we hang on to him, 
and the guns of the guard cross noisily 
between him and his friends. The 
Japanese sentries shuffle their feet 
and bob around like embarrassed 
children. 

Negotiations for collecting the work- 
ing parties proceed with a great deal 
of shouting. A small crowd gathers 
and argues. We brandish our guns 
and look at our watches, giving a great 
show of imperial impatience. In fact, 
we shall be very glad indeed to get 
back behind the somewhat figurative 
boundary of the dockyard gates. 
Minutes shuffle past. When we are 
about to show real impatience a very 
tattered group of seedy-looking Japan- 
ese naval ratings marches out into the 
roadway and lines up by the truck. 
They are brought to attention with a 
rather terrifying shout; they are 
dressed and numbered. We wave 
them to the truck, and all is set for 
the triumphal return. At this moment 
we suffer a considerable loss of face 
because the truck refuses to start. 

Later we were to become resigned to 
these mechanical failures, but on this 
occasion it was infuriating. What on 
earth were we to do now? The day is 
saved by the arrival of another truck 
belonging to the Hong Kong police. 
They give us a sharp push and we are 
off. We drive down the street, past 
a screen of Japanese sentries and into 
a crowd of silent Chinese. The faces 
of this crowd are a polite blank. They 
make no gestures at our batch of 
prisoners ; they have yet to be con- 
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vinced that the Japanese have lost 
their sting. 

Back in the dockyard we divide our 
party into two. One half goes off to 
clean out the dockside lavatories, a 
suitable job for them in this hot 
weather ; the other half is instructed 
to clear the jetty alongside the Mai¢. 
stone. This is a very necessary job, 
and, besides that, it occurs to me that 
it will satisfy the scores of our men 
who are watching from the decks above. 

The poor condition of these Japanese 
is obvious. They cannot work for long 
without showing signs of strain. They 
sweat profusely and idle whenever pos. 
sible, not through laziness but because 
they are not capable of taking it. They 
keep going all morning until we drive 
them back for lunch; but somehow 
the results are not in proportion to the 
amount of energy they use. 


Afternoon.—We are driving out to 
the internment camp at Stanley. The 
jeep sweeps up the broad curves that 
lead to the pass at the top. In the 
back are our passengers who have 
been interned here for three and a 
half years. They are returning to 
their prison after a quick visit to the 
town. They are father and son. As 
we rattle up the road the boy is full of 
excitement—old landmarks recognised 
and new buildings noted. The father 
tells us that the last time he came 
along this road it was covered with 
English and Canadian dead. Of sixty- 
four men who took refuge in a certain 
house on our left, only six are alive. 
He is one of the six. He becomes 
silent, looking back over his shoulder 
at the blue harbour with the British 
fleet spread neatly in the anchorage. 

We pass many beautiful houses. 
Nearly every one of them is looted to 
a skeleton. Even the roofs have been 
carted away for firewood. This whole- 
sale destruction of most of the finest 
houses on the island shows clearly that 
the Japanese had no real future in 
Hong Kong. Either they decided to 
let the grass grow over the whole place 
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and end the Crown Colony for ever, 
or they realised that they had not 
eome to stay. 

We sight the cream-and-white build- 
ings of the camp. Our passengers 
beam. It is now a prison without 
doors. As we drive in through the 
gates a Chinese guard salutes care- 
fully ; he grins in undisciplined glee. 
The rifle in his hands is a Japanese 
high-velocity .25. 

Except for the prison there is 
nothing particularly grim about the 
outward appearance of Stanley. It 
might have been a very pleasant place 
before the war. As we see it now, the 
Formosan guards absent and the flags 
standing out against the sky, there is 
a ridiculous holiday-camp atmosphere 
everywhere. This is exaggerated by 
the bright two-piece coverings of the 
girls. 

In the little rooms there is a com- 
plete lack of comfort, but most of the 
internees seem to have collected a few 
bits and pieces. Food, of course, is 
coming through now in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

It is necessary to see and hear a 
good deal before getting a true picture 
of life in the camp as it was before 
the Japanese pulled out. The food 
was frightful. I tried some of that 
Stanley stew when I was, by my own 
standards, hungry. One spoonful was 
enough. The staple diet was rice and 
some sort of spinach, which was cooked 
up in a communal kitchen and dished 
out evenly by the kitchen staff. There 
was not nearly enough of this to satisfy, 
especially where the men were con- 
cerned, and the lack of vitamins had 
visible effects on them all. Sometimes 
the Red Cross parcels did get through, 
but a great deal of the contents was 
put into a reserve or handed over to 
the camp doctors. There were ways of 
getting food from the guards. A 
super Black Market was run by some of 
the Chinese internees and one or two 
of the white men. Watches and clocks, 
even wedding rings and gold fillings 
from teeth, were sold for a trifling 
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amount of food. The guards played 
up, but they were, rather naturally, 
out to make what they could. None 
of them was particularly pro-Japanese ; 
they were conscripted from their 
farms and fishing-boats, poorly paid, 
almost forgotten ; so it is not surprising 
that they made capital out of their 
duty. 

By the time that we arrived many 
of the men had gone into town to help 
the military authorities, and a few 
were part of the new-fangled civil 
administration. The rooms that we 
visited were, therefore, not as crowded 
as they had been. One married 
couple shared a room twelve by seven 
feet with another man, their privacy 
relying on a partition of two dangling 
sheets. 

The horrors that branded the Japan- 
ese during the first few days of their 
occupation were true enough. We 
heard, in simple, unemotional sen- 
tences, so much that we, like the 
internees, became a little hardened. 
From the most southerly rooms it was 
possible to see into the prison court- 
yard. Torturing and executions were 
frequent. As we walked round the 
prison walls one of the girls told us 
that the Japanese had closed this 
path because they carried out their 
executions at some point along it. 
During the first few weeks bodies of 
British and Canadian soldiers lay on 
the rocks below the camp. Permission 
to bury them was refused, and the 
corpses gradually whitened to skeletons 
before the eyes of the whole camp. 
Just before we left we saw the graves 
of three nurses who had died in the 
hospital after being raped and 
bayoneted. It was said that the 
blood of the patients who died at the 
same time still stained the stone steps. 
We knew this to be true, and thought 
of the Japanese sick and wounded in 
the hospitals in Kowloon. These men 
had been sent down from the China 
front and were now being allowed to 
stay in their beds until a ship arrived 
to take them home. 
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Depressing as it was, the camp had 
made us feel better. To help in 
securing the freedom of British, Dutch, 
Norwegian, and Chinese subjects from 
such a place was surely sufficient 
reason for any struggles. It was 
certainly a fine ending to our war 
effort. 


Driving back over the sun-drenched 
slopes we pass Chinese families wheel- 
ing their possessions back to the town 
—happy peasants, smiling at us from 
under their wide hats. The girls walk 
easily, undulating their hips under 
tight black trousers. We take a look 
at the Lido in Repulse Bay. Here, it 
seems, the Japanese officers are still 
quartered. Dark shadows of armed 
Japanese sentries lie across the road, 
but they let us pass, and in some 
cases salute sloppily. The water is 
very inviting, so we leave the jeep by 
the roadside and walk down to the 
beach. A Japanese officer comes 
from the house behind us and shouts. 
We turn and briefly give him some 
unprintable instructions. His Chinese 
girl friend watches the scene from the 
doorway. Leaving our clothes on the 
rotting woodwork of a small Japanese 
suicide boat, we swim slowly in the 
cool water. Towels are not necessary, 
because the sun is hot and the wind 
comes softly round the bay. On our 
way once more, we pass through the 
fishing village of Aberdeen. In the 
narrow creek the junks lie tightly 
packed, bows to the stone wharf. 
Drying fish lie around in flat heaps. 
The smell is that of any fishing village 
magnified many times and less pleasant. 
For all that, the place has its charms. 
Every junk and nearly every house 
flies the flag of China. It certainly 
looks as though there is unity among 
this people, whatever our political 
economists might say or wish. If the 
Chinese do not achieve complete unity 
it will not be their own fault. 

Back in the town all is quiet. The 
crowds cheer and clap as we pass by. 
They smile broadly, but I have a 
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feeling that they are laughing at our 
little jeep. 

Some Japanese are pushing huge 
barrows full of their private gear; 
they are watched by the Chinese, who 
remain impassive, but give the im. 
pression of great restraint. The crowd 
is like a giant volcano that will erupt 
in due course into a stream of joyous 
firecrackers. This, in fact, did happen 
later, but not until the last Japanese 
rifle was put away in the British 
armoury. Discretion was still the 
order of the day. 


The Japanese did not leave the 
island until 2nd September, and they 
spent their last few unhappy days 
trudging here and there trying to sort 
themselves out. A good many army 
men came down the river in junks, 
hoping to escape from the wrath of 
the Chinese irregulars. They found 
that nobody wanted them. We sent 
some of these boat-loads over to Kow- 
loon, where they were interned in one 
of their own prison camps. Nearly 
three thousand prisoners were shipped 
over on the last day, watched by 
about two dozen British sailors. 

At 1100 hours on the 2nd the 
Rising Sun set over the stone roof 
of Admiralty House. This was not 
exactly according to plan, since the 
Admiral had made a signal suggesting 
that it would be wiser to leave the 
flag flying until the actual evacuation 
was completed at 1600 hours. The 
handing-over of the building was 
scheduled to take place at noon. By 
ten-thirty a landing-party of three 
sections, under the command of the 
gunnery officer from H.M.S. Maid- 
stone, posted themselves discreetly 
round the place. From their hides 
they watched the last disorderly con- 
vulsions of the Japanese Staff H.Q. 
They looked at their watches. There 
was still a good long wait before them. 
It was therefore with considerable 
surprise that they watched the jeep 
containing one of the submarine spare 
crew officers and two armed seamen 
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drive past imperturbably and pull up 
at the main door between the indignant 
yellow sentries. The officer and his 
men passed inside, completely ignoring 
the guard, and were seen, a few 
minutes later, standing on the flat 
roof. Shortly afterwards they moved 
easily over to the flagstaff, and the 
Rising Sun came down with a rush, 
followed quickly by the flag of the 
Officer Commanding, which flew from 
the other end of the building. British 
and Japanese watched this in stunned 
silence. They looked away to smile 
nervously at each other, and, houp la ! 
when they looked up again the White 
Ensign was being hoisted. 

This little scoop passed without 
incident, and the Japanese flags were 
carried back to the Maidstone in 
triumph. 

So the Japanese passed from Hong 
Kong ; and as the last of them stepped 
down into his boat the town awoke. 
In the streets and on the wharfs, from 
balconies and windows, came the 


crack of Chinese firecrackers. They 


hissed and rattled as if a major battle 
were being fought. Heaven help any 
evil spirits in the town that night! 
They must have spent some uncom- 
fortable moments in their eternity. 
The power station puffed out little 
clouds of smoke and sparks. There 
were lights on the hill—lights that 
went up to mingle and become con- 
fused with the stars. Long, amber 
reflections ran out across the harbour 
to meet those coming from Kowloon. 
In the centre of the glow lay the fleet ; 
dark shadows on the still water. 


We take our jeep across to Kowloon 
and out into the hills beyond. As we 
climb, the air is cooler; it floods into 
our lungs like iced water. The air- 
strip lies below. A few lonely Zero 
fighters glint from the grass verge. 
One or two of them sag on broken 
undercarriages. 

As the road climbs, the grass thins, 
and the hills are more barren. Where 
the earth is bare to the wind it is red— 
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shades of the hot hills around Toledo. 
As we come through the pass our 
driver stops the jeep because the view 
below is very lovely. We look down 
on a great bay, full of inlets that run 
from sight behind the cliffs. Far 
away, in the valley, a river shines its 
path. Where the river joins the sea 
there is a small village. 

The fine tarmac road swings away 
to the right, so we turn off down a 
winding track that is like the bed of a 
dried-up stream. The jeep objects; 
its brakes smell horribly, but we are 
determined to reach that village. The 
Chinese peasant houses are rather 
less damaged out here. The style of 
building could be classed as Saudi- 
Hebridean, a kind of super-croft with 
tropical additions. The rice-fields are 
almost too green to be true. What a 
paradise for Mr Fitzpatrick and his 
camera ! 

The little track crosses a narrow 
stone bridge. We are past the huddle 
of houses and stop in a cloud of dust 
where the tracks fork away into the 
unknown. A little group gathers; it 
is voluble but not very helpful. We 
climb from the jeep, feeling the sun 
soaking into our skins. As we look 
up at the bright sky, the rays beat 
down into our eyes, and we can feel the 
contours of our faces picked out in 
light and shadow. 

Round the corner comes a little 
band of men and women. They stop 
as they see us, momentarily dis- 
believing; then rush forward with 
loud cries and great broad grins. If 
we have been doubtful about our 
welcome back we are so no longer. 
The handshaking and dazed happiness 
is so completely natural and spon- 
taneous that we are faintly surprised. 
One of the men speaks English and we 
all stand round grinning at each other 
while he prattles on. He says that 
we are the first white men he has seen 
for four years. Have all the Japanese 
really gone ? 

We hand round cigarettes. The 
girls accept shyly and smoke with 
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unaccustomed fingers. The blue smoke 
trails off across the green backcloth. 

This man who talks with us is an 
equal. He thanks us for helping the 
Chinese to drive the Japanese out, 
praises Chiang Kai Shek, and informs 
us gravely that the four Great Powers 
must now stand together. 

We ask him about the Chinese 
Communists. He shakes his head. 
China is a country of peasants and 
workers and its real meaning cannot 
be defined in the vocabulary of the 
West. Happiness for a simple peasant, 
who can hardly read or write, will 
never be found in the European con- 
cept of progress. That, we under- 
stand, is his theory. Hand-waving and 
grimaces supplement his few English 
words. 

We leave the little valley with 
regret, two of our new friends perched 
happily on the back of the jeep. 
When we drop them off in Kowloon 
they wave frantically. As we speed 


away we can hear them calling after 
us: “‘ See you again. See you again.” 


Admiral Fraser arrived from Tokio 
in the battleship Duke of York. 
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The surrender ceremony was delayed 
from day to day; but on the 16th 
everything was ready and Admiral 
Harcourt officially booted the Japanese 
out of the Colony. As soon as the 
various signatures were penned the 
warships fired a twenty-one gun salute. 
So Hong Kong returned to normal. 

There was nothing new about the 
administration. The ideas were those 
of 1939; they had been eclipsed for a 
time, but, when the shadow passed on, 
they resumed their place in men’s 
minds. The picture was not one of 
imperialist opportunism. It seemed 
that the Navy had returned to the 
harbour, driven by sentiment, and 
that a fairy godmother had usurped 
an ugly sister in a very Chinese house. 

At 2100 hours on the 16th there 
was a searchlight and firework display 
by the fleet. The blue beams of the 
searchlights passed each other in slow 
weaving. The waters were sparkling 
with the green and red of the rockets 
that were bursting softly in the still 
air. Fiesta! Fiesta! From the town 
the Chinese replied with their own 
little bangs. It was a happy night for 
everyone. 
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